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HARVEST HYMN 


THE harvest fields like gold have shone The barley stood with head do vn-bent 
Beneath the summer sky, And looked upon the ground, 

The summer-time is come and gone, In sweet humility content, 
And we once more draw nigh And yet with richness crowned. 

To throng to-day Thy House of Prayer, And so may lowliness and love 

And bless Thy name for all Thy care. Exalt us to Thy throne above. 

The oats hung fluttering in the breeze, The wheat with strong and upright grace 
And danced like conscious things Stood ripening in the sun, 

Exulting in the gladsome ease And steadfastly it held its place 
That perfect service brings. Until its work was done. 

So may our work and worship show So grant us, Lord, by faith to stand, 

The joy of serving Thee below. And yield a harvest for Thy hand. 


O Lord of Harvest, when the call 
Goes forth to reap Thy grain, 
May we be gathered, one and all, 
Nor cast aside as vain, 
But in Thy garner evermore 
Thy will accomplish, Thee adore. Amen. 


BARRINGTON MacGRecor. 
XXVIII—q1 











SAINT AND SINNER 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON 


“ ND now—I must tell her.” 

It had been bad enough to face 
the three partners of the firm he 
had served for twenty-five years— 

to meet their injuréd and reproachful looks— 
to hear the stern sentence pronounced by the 
senior partner. “ ‘This has been a very painful 
interview, Mr. Maynard—and it can end 
now. As we have said, consideration for an 
old servant and pity for your wife and family 
have decided us not to prosecute you. You 
are dismissed, and it will be impossible for 
us to give you a recommendation. That is 
all.” 

He knew that on the whole it was a 
merciful sentence. Of course he had never 
meant to defraud his employers of a penny. 
He had put back the sums he had borrowed 
before, and would have done so again. 
Only luck had been dead against him of 
late. And at last he had been found out, 
and was turned away—a disgraced man. 

And without a character how should he 
be able to get other employment? At fifty 
years of age it is not easy for a man—even 
with the highest testimonials—to get a new 
berth. The future was dark enough; but 
the present moment was terrible. How was 
he to tell his wife ? 

On the faces of the partners of Brown and 
Co. there had been some pity for the broken 
and humiliated man before them. Would 
there be any pity in his wife’s face ? 

George Maynard’s steps loitered as they 
approached his own door. It was already 
past his usual time, and he knew that his 
wife would wait tea for him, and that she 
hated to be kept waiting. His hand 
trembled as he put the latch-key in the 
door, and he fumbled over it. As he 
entered the passage a child of eight ran out 
of the sitting-room and put up a bright face 
to ke kissed. ‘“ Good-night, Daddy! I’m 
so glad you’ve come, for mother is getting 
angry, and she’s sent me to bed for playing. 
Come and see me after your tea—won’t 
you?” ‘The words were whispered into his 
ear as the child held his head down to 
hers. 

*‘ Yes, Jessie-—l’ll come!” he whispered 


back, and with a hug the child skipped up- 
stairs, waving her hand to him as he waited 
to take a deep breath and pull himself 
together before facing his wife. 

Yet she was such a gentle, sweet-looking 
woman, every one said. Pretty still; her 
fair hair without a grey thread; her com- 
plexion soft and fresh. Jt was only when 
one looked closely that one saw that the eyes 
were cold, and the well-shaped mouth hard 
and thin-lipped. 

“T’m sorry I’m late,” he began. “ Mr. 
Brown kept me.” 

“ Of course,” his wife said quietly, rising 
and putting aside her sewing. ‘“ There is 
always a good excuse. You are just two 
hours late this evening, so the children have 
had their tea.” 

‘‘ All the better—for I’ve something to 
tell you—Eleanor,” he said with the courage 
of despair. 

Two boys were sitting at a side-table 
poring over lessons ; and a girl of nineteen 
or twenty was marking music at the open 
piano. 

Mrs. Maynard looked at her husband’s 
pallid face and twitching lips. “Boys, 
take your books into the next room. 
Julia, dear, will you go with them?” she 
said gently. 

The boys obeyed, but with sullen looks at 
their father. Julia passed him with some- 
thing like scorn in her eyes; holding her 
head high and not responding by the 
faintest smile to his beseeching glance. No 
doubt her father had been getting into 
trouble again, she said to herself as she 
noticed the expression of his face. How 
hard it was that such a woman as her 
mother should have such a husband; and 
she—Julia —such a father ! 

Mrs. Maynard, without a word, made the 
tea; gave her husband the exact quantity of 
sugar and cream she knew he liked, and 
placed the cup before him. He sat with his 
head resting on his hands—his elbows on the 
table. 

“You may as well eat something,” she 
said at last. “I suppose it is the old story. 
I suppose you have been gambling again, 
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and have got into debt, and that we must 
sell something to get you straight for fear of 
your employers hearing. I don’t know what 
there is to sell. All my ornaments went 
the last time. There is a little silver left, 
and I have some of my mother’s lace. I 
hoped that Julia and Jessie would wear it 
some day. But of course I shall do my 
duty. Get your tea, and then tell me. You 
know that I shall do my duty as your wife, 
and part with anything I have to save you 
from disgrace.” 

He drank his tea, pushed aside his plate, 
and said hoarsely, “It is too late. lam 
disgraced. But—oh! Eleanor—listen! I 
did not mean to bring this upon you— 
I ” 

“« Spare me the excuses. I know all that. 
You never do mean to do us harm when you 
are wasting your money on idle, unprinci- 
pled companions, and gambling away your 
children’s comfort and prosperity. Go on. 
Tell me what has happened—without the 
excuses.” 

And he told the pitiful, shameful story, 
and looked in vain for any softening of the 
hard lips—any compassion in the cold 
eyes. 

George Maynard had always been what is 
called a sociable man, and he had found it 
very hard, and at last impossible, to be con- 
tented with the strict rules of domestic life 
laid down by his wife. He loved her de- 
votedly ; he loved and was very proud of his 
children. But there was a side of his 
nature which cried out for indulgence, for 
amusement now and then. If his wife 
would have gone with him to a theatre once 
or twice a year; would have had a few 
friends to spend the evening sometimes, and 
entered into his enjoyment of a day at the 
seaside in summer, or a merry-making at 
Christmas, probably he would have been 
content. But she was so good that she 
thought most other people wicked—especi- 
ally those who went to theatres, or danced, 
or played cards. Gradually, therefore, 
George had taken his amusements in his 
own way, and his amusements and his com- 
panions had deteriorated more and more as 
his wife shut him more and more out of her 
heart, in horror at his wickedness. At the 
same time she prided herself on doing her 
duty, and—tried by every test—would have 
been judged an exemplary wife. 
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Even now, when she heard that he was 
dismissed from his situation because of 
“trouble with the accounts,” she neither 
broke down in tears nor burst forth with 
recriminations. He wished that she would. 
She only grew a shade paler, and did not 
answer for a few minutes, when he cried: 
“ And now I can’t think what I am to do. 
For God’s sake, Eleanor! help me to think 
what Iam todo! I'll do exactly what you 
think best. Shall we go abroad—where no 
one will know? or i 

She stopped him with a shake of the 
head, and went on eating and drinking in 
silence, while he leaned back in his chair 
and watched her, hoping against hope for 
one sign of relenting—of pity. 

At last she spoke, slowly and distinctly. 
“You say you will do what I think best. 
Very well. You must go abruad—at once. 
I will not live another day—not another 
night—with a man who is no better than a 
thief. Hush! Let me speak. My children 
shall not be contaminated. I would rather 
kill them than see them grow up to be like 
their father. You can take what money 
there is—all we can raise—and go at once, 
to-night. Somehow or other you will be 
able to keep yourself, and I will manage to 
keep a home for the children. Let them 
forget, if they can, that they have a disgraced 
gambler for a father. I will do my duty to 
them, and to you. You shall hear from me, 
and——” 

He broke in with a passionate, pleading 
cry, holding out his trembling hands: “ But 
Eleanor, Eleanor! I love you. I love the 
children. 1 can’t live without you all. I 
will 2 

‘‘Love!” she interrupted, with disdain. 
‘Tt is a strange love that cannot do better 
for wife and children than you have done for 
us. . . . You have said you will do what I 
think right. I will put your things together, 
and you can go up to London by the eleven 
o’clock train to-night. That will give you 
time to think over which would be the best 
place to go to. The Cape, I should think. 
It is very healthy, and you will get something 
to do there, no doubt.” 

He was helpless. Mrs. Maynard got up, 
rang for the servant to clear the table, and 
went upstairs to pack his clothes. 

Suddenly he remembered his promise to 
Jessie. The child was sitting up in bed 
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listening for him, and flung her arms round 
his neck when he came to the bedside. 
“ Daddy, don’t stay in London long!” she 
whispered, for her bed was in a little room 
leading out of his where Mrs. Maynard was 
packing. ‘I asked mother what she was 
doing, and she said she was packing because 
you were going to London. Oh! Daddy, 
come back soon!” and the child would not 
be pacified nor lie down to sleep until he 
promised. “And I don’t care if you are 
naughty. I like naughty people best. You 
and I are both naughty sometimes, aren’t 
we, Daddy?” she went on, with her 
arms tight about his neck, and her lips to 
or 

Mrs. Maynard saw that he had his rug 
and everything he could want for the journey 
and insisted that he should take what money 
there was in the house. She went with him 
to the station, and saw him into the train. 
‘*‘ Eleanor—Eleanor!” he cried, holding her 
hand, “ you are very hard. Don’t you know 
that I love you and the children? It breaks 
my heart to leave you.” 

“Tt is your own doing,” was the calm 
answer. “If you loved us, why did you not 
do your duty to us? I cannot, I will not 
let my children have their home darkened 
by your disgrace. You must go.” 


. * * * * 


There was much sympathy felt for poor 
Mrs. Maynard. Every one supposed that 
her husband had deserted her. His em- 
ployers were much praised for their leniency 
to the man who had robbed them; and 
‘“‘ that sweet Mrs. Maynard ” met with great 
kindness from them and from all the wealthy 
part of the congregation at the church she 
always attended. She was promised pupils 
at once when she announced her intention 
of trying to maintain herself by school-keep- 
ing; and became very successful. Julia’s 
musical abilities were of great use; and be- 
sides teaching her mother’s pupils she soon 
had as much private work as she could 
undertake. The two boys did extremely 
well at the grammar school in the town; 
and in due time each won a scholarship and 
was passed on to college. A rich relative 
of Mrs. Maynard’s heard of the boys’ success, 
and undertook to see them through their 
college course. Ten years after her husband’s 
departure Mrs. Maynard had the satisfaction 


of seeing both her sons in good positions 
and able to help her, if she had needed 
their help. But she did not. She heard 
from her husband from time to time, and 
always answered his letters. More than 
once she had sent him money when he 
seemed to be in want. But he never told 
her the depth of his poverty nor of his 
sufferings. Some one who went to the Cape 
gave a pitiful account of his accidental meet- 
ing with George Maynard; but the “ unco 
guid” folk said only, “Serve him right ;” 
and if the story ever came to Mrs. Maynard’s 
ears she gave no sign. 

So ten years passed; twelve, fifteen— when 
one day Mrs. Maynard received a letter from 
her husband with the London post-mark on 
it. He wrote to tell her that he had been 
very ill, and that the doctor said he would 
never be well again. He entreated her to 
come and see him before the end, that the 
knowledge of her forgiveness might help him 
to die in peace. 

“Of course I shall go to him,” she said 
to Julia, who was the only one at home now. 
Jessie was teaching in a school, and only 
came home for the holidays. 

“It is clearly my duty to go to him, and 
if he is really ill, I shall bring him home to 
nurse. It is a trial—but we must submit, 
dear!” 

“ How good you are!” Julia exclaimed, 
kissing her mother’s pale cheek. “TI don’t 
believe one woman in a hundred would do so. 
But I know you will if you think it right, so 
it is no use pointing out how tiresome and 
disagreeable it will be. We have been so 
happy and comfortable.” 

Mrs. Maynard sighed regretfully. “I 
could not be happy if I did not do my 
duty!” she said, and the next day she went 
up to London, and brought George Maynard 
home. 

“ How good that woman is! She really 
is a saint to forgive her husband and take 
him home again!” said all her friends. 

At first it seemed as if the care and 
nursing of his wife might restore the poor 
broken man to something like health. She 
obeyed strictly the doctor's orders concern- 
ing him; looked after his medicine at the 
proper times, and prepared the right food. 
But she had never let him kiss her, and 
had never given him a tender glance nor 
a loving word since they met. He was 
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painfully conscious that she had brought him 
home only because it was her duty. 

Julia did not attempt to hide her vexation 
that he had returned. Jessie, it is true, 
wrote an ecstatic little note, saying that she 
was longing for the holidays that she might 
give her darling old daddy a great hug. 
But it was six weeks to the holidays. 

Sometimes he was well enough to creep 
up and down the road in the sunshine ; but 
he was afraid of seeing people who had 
known him, and hardly left the house. 
During the day every room was wanted for 
the school-work, so he passed most of his 
time in his bed-room, visited now and then 
by Mrs. Maynard to see that he had all he 
wanted. 

“Yes, I have everything I want, thank 
you!” he would answer, following her with 
wistful eyes as she put things straight, or made 
up the fire, and then left him. So, pining 
for the love which he had lost, he waited. 
At least little Jessie cared still ! 

Two days before she was to come home 
Mrs. Maynard, on entering his room, found 
him lying on the floor, unconscious. The 
doctor said it was a stroke, but that he might 
recover. Mrs. Maynard sat by his bed-side 
all night, and towards evening of the follow- 
ing day he became conscious, and the 
doctor was more sanguine. 

“You must come away now and have a 
little rest,” Julia said peremptorily, leading 
Mrs. Maynard from the sick man’s room, 
and making her have some tea and food. 
“The doctor thinks he will get better, and 
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I am sure he will. We shall have ever so 
much trouble with him yet. And I’m not 
going to let you kill yourself with oursing. 
We must send for a nurse. You look quite 
worn out already. Poor mother! what a 
shame it is! Some men seem born just to 
give trouble from first to last ! ” 

Meantime, the particular man born to give 
trouble to whom she referred, lay on his bed 
with wide open eyes watching for his wife’s re- 
turn. He was conscious, and wanted to make 
another appeal to her for forgiveness before 
darkness fell once more upon his soul. He 
knew that he was dying, and in the strange 
clearness of mental vision which sometimes 
comes on the borders of death he could see 
his own life spread like a map before him. 
All the follies and sins, all the lost chances 
and neglected good, were plainly marked. 
Tears trickled down his drawn face as his 
lips moved in half-articulate prayer. He 
had injured his wife and children, and for- 
gotten God. Was it too late to be for- 
given? ‘Qh, pitiful God!” he murmured, 
“have mercy on me! Have mercy, for 
I loved them always ! ” 

Ten minutes later his wife came back. 
Her cry brought Julia to the bed-side. 
George Maynard would trouble them no 
more. He had gone to face another 
Judge. 

His wife calmly closed the sightless eyes. 

“ Tt is best so,” she said. ‘“ And I thank 
God that I was not hard, as most women 
would have been, but brought him back to 
die at home.” 
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THE BISHOP OF HULL 


By WILLIAM BAILEY 


OBERT PURSGLOVE, the last 
Bishop of Hull, was also the last 
Augustinian Prior of Guisborough 
in Cleveland. It was only three 

years after the passing of Cranmer’s Act for 


the appointment of bishops suffragan, that 
he was presented by Archbishop Lee of 
York to Henry VIII., when his Majesty 
the King chose him to be Bishop Suffragan 
of Hull. That was in 1538. He was 




















(From a photograph by Valentine & Son, Dundee) 
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deprived of the office in 1559 for refusing 
to take the oath of supremacy; as a matter 
of fact, certain Privy Council Commissioners 
under Queen Elizabeth found him “ stiff in 
Papistry.” This was sin unpardonable, and 
he had to go. There was no indecent 
haste displayed in appointing a successor, 
for about three centuries were allowed to 
pass before Archdeacon Blunt, of the East 
Riding, was consecrated to that historic 
office. Pursglove died in 1579, and was 
buried in Tideswell Church, in his native 
shire of Derby. A fine brass which marks 
his grave has also preserved for us a tre- 
mendous biographical inscription in awful 
doggerel ; and a “ rubbing ” of this ancient 
plate is one of the most curious, though not 
the most decorative, of the mural ornaments 
which catch the eye of a visitor at the 
Scarborough Vicarage on his way to the 
drawing-room. The Vicar — the present 
Bishop of Hull—pointed at it as we passed 
the other day and smiled; but he turned a 
deaf ear to all inquiry concerning his far-off 
predecessor. 


Richard Frederick Lefevre Blunt was 
born in the old suburban parish of Chelsea, 
in November 1833. His father, Samuel 
Jasper Blunt, held an important post in the 
Colonial Office for fully half a century, a 
position for which he was indebted to his 
cousin, Earl Bathurst, Secretary of State 
under Lord Liverpool’s Administration. His 
mother, Mrs. Jasper Blunt, who was a 
descendant of Scott’s Sir Henry Lee of 
Woodstock, was born in 1802, and died in 
January last at the age of ninety-seven. This 
venerable lady, who retained her faculties 
unto the end, had been an active visitor in 
her son’s parish up to Christmas last. She 
could converse charmingly upon the early 
events of the century, and used to relate 
how she kept the Jubilee of George IIL., in 
1810, with her great-grandmother, the 
widow of a Hampshire squire, and who was 
so aged at the time that she was probably 
born in the closing years of the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

Her son, the Bishop of Hull, has kept 
closely in touch with the historic episodes of 
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Church and State during the reign of the 
Queen. ‘ The earliest recollection of my 
life,’ he said snot long ago, “was the 
Princess Victoria passing my father’s house 
in Chelsea. My parents were connected 
with almost all the public events of their 
time, and there has been no matter 
connected with the church during the past 
fifty years which I cannot recall.” His 
father was present in Westminster Hall at 
George IV.’s coronation, and was shocked 
at the sight of a footman pocketing a golden 
spoon which he had taken from the royal 
table. At such a time and in such a place 
it did not occur to him to cry “Stop 
thief!” but there is no telling what his son 
would have done had he been an eye- 
witness of the theftuous act. 

Young Richard Blunt soon made his 
mark at Merchant ‘Taylors’ School under 
Dr. Hessey. He admits a fondness for 
cricket in those days, but he also took to 
chess ; a circumstance which his father’s 
Chelsea neighbour, Thomas Carlyle, would 
have looked upon as an omen of premature 
gravity in a lad of tender age. But here 
the prying scribes are not encouraged to 
discuss either batting averaves in the one 
game or “openings” and “situations” in 
the other. The Bishop would rather talk 
of a memorable day, nearly fifty years ago, 
when as a student of Lincoln’s Inn, reading 
diligently for the law, he sat in Court and 
listened to Lord Lang- 
dale’s judgment in the 
famous case of “ The 
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resolved to leave the law for the Church ; but 
he is indebted to his studies in the Temple 
for a legal training which has proved a 
helpful source of strength all through his 
career. In 1856 he entered as a theological 
student at King’s College, subsequently 
taking a first in every subject at each terminal 
examination. Two years of hard work 
brought its reward. On the application of 
the Professors of King’s College, along with 
Dr. Tait, then Bishop of London, Arch- 
bishop Longley subsequently conferred upon 
him the degree of M.A., and he had the 
further distinction of being the first theo- 
logical student to be elected an honorary 
Fellow of his college. 

In his examinations for the diaconate and 
the priesthood he topped the list ; and his 
first curacy was at St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, 
under the Rev. C. H. Bromby, who became 
Bishop of Tasmania. When his cousin, the 
Rev. Gerald Blunt, became Rector of 
Chelsea in 1860, he accepted the curacy, and 
for nearly four years laboured devotedly in 
his native parish. 

Then occurred the great change of his 
life. The living of Scarborough became 
vacant, and although personally unknown 
to the patron, Lord Hotham, he was selected 
from among hundreds of applicants, find- 
ing himself, at thirty, Vicar of a parish con- 
taining but two churches and a population 
of twelve thousand souls. 





Bishop of Exeter v. 
Mr. Gorham.” Even 
at that time his heart 
went out to the Evan- 
gelical party in the 
Church of England— 
he never uses the term 
“Low Church” —a 
party to whom he attri- 
butes the revival of 
personal holiness and 
institution of family 
prayers. With the 
ardour of an enthu- 
siastic Protestant he 
followed the ecclesias- 














tical controversies of 
the day ; and without 
much hesitation he 
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There is no space here for even a bare 
recital of his achievements in the fashionable 
watering-place. Suffice it to say that he 
found a parish so vast as to be entirely 
unmanageable, and for all practical purposes 
without any organisation whatever. The 
new Vicar soon gathered around him a band 
of willing workers. The parish was divided 
into districts, existing churches were 
improved and other churches built, and to- 
day there is no better organised parish in 
the kingdom. For thirty-five years this 
work has been going on, and in an address 
to his parishoners last New Year’s Eve he 
was able to say: “It is one of many happy 
thoughts, as I look back on the past thirty- 
four years, that we as a parish have lived at 
peace among ourselves. I can recall no 
parishioner with whom I have been at 
strife, no painful correspondence — in 
deed, nothing that has ever disturbed 
the kindly fellowship in which we should 
dwell together.” 

In the same address he mentioned the 
fact that he had been Vicar of Scarborough 
longer thar any of his predecessors since 
Dominus Gilbertus de Turribus, in the 


reign of Richard I., with the exceptions 
of Vicar ,Hodgson in the seventeenth 
century, and Vicar Kirk in the last century 
and this; and that during 1898 his diary 
showed that he had preached one hundred 
and fifteen sermons in Scarborough, held 
some seventy classes and lectures, besides 
writing 2785 letters, holding Confirmations, 
and performing other episcopal duties. 

This is an honourable record, and it must 
be added, it has been handsomely acknow- 
ledged both by the Church and by his own 
people. For nineteen years he was Arch- 
deacon of the East Riding, a post which he 
resigned in 1892, the year following his 
consecration as Bishop Suffragan of Hull, 
and he is now the senior Canon of York, 
and the senior Rural Dean of the diocese. 
It was at the hands of Archbishop Tait of 
Canterbury that he received the honour of 
Doctor in Divinity in 1881, and it was only 
a year later when the Queen appointed him 
one of her Honorary Chaplains and so paved 
the way to his succession as Chaplain in 
Ordinary to her Majesty. 

What the Bishop has done for the Church 
in Scarborough, and what he would like to 
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do, would provide matter for a dozen pages 
of this magazine. He is naturally proud of 
the old parish church—considerable rem- 
nant of a noble pile—which has survived 
the storms of centuries beside the castle on 
the hill. 

When he came to Scarborough he found 
nearly every seat appropriated and the doors 
of the pews actually locked against thestranger. 
Douglas Jer- 
rold—who, of 
course, had no 
love for the 
Established 
Church—cyni- 
cally spoke of 
pews as “small 
abiding- places 
of earthly satis- 
faction—sanc- 
tuaries for selt- 
complacency.” 
Probably, _ it 
was the locked 
pew—the soft- 
cushioned re- 
treat — which 
provoked the 
stinging epi- 
gram of the 
famous wit. 
One of the 
first acts of the 
new Vicar was 
to unlock the 
pews and give 
the parish a 
free and open 
church; and 
experience has 
more than jus- 
tified the wis- 
dom of the 
change. But 
the Bishop of 
Hull is by no means an unbending advocate 
of free seats. 

In converse with him on this topic I 
elicited a characteristically judicial reply. 

“ Theoretically, free seats are right,” he 
said, “but their adoption depends entirely 
upon the conditions of the parish.” 

He believes that when a man _ goes to 
church he likes to worship by the side of 
his wife and children; and he should be 
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able to do so. But the parish church of 
Scarborough, from its unique situation, 


coupled with the fact that thousands of 
visitors are constantly coming to and from 
the town during the greater part of the year, 
was, he thought, a church in which the 
sittings ought to be entirely unappropriated. 
There is within its nave and aisles accom- 
modation for nearly two thousands persons, 
and every seat 
is needed dur- 
ing the sum- 
mer time. 

‘The congre- 
gations are, 
however, byno 
means thin 
even in the 
winter, when a 
pilgrimage to 
St. Mary’s 
must be made 
intheteeth ofa 
north - easterly 
blast. Indeed, 
the writer can 
recall more 
than one occa- 
sion when, dur- 
ing one of 
those awful 
and = destruc- 
tive gales 
which rage 
upon this 
coast, a vast 
congregation 
has risen in 
response to 
the Bishop’s 
request to sing 
the hymn “for 
those in peril 
on the sea.” 
There can be 
no more heart-stirriny experience than to 
hear the prayer of that beautiful hymn, as 
it is often heard in St. Mary’s, mingling 
with the voices of the storm. 

In educational and temperance work the 
Bishop of Hull has been most successful, 
because his heart and soul are init. Although 
their maintenance is difficult in such a place 
as Scarborough, the voluntary schools obtain 
the highest grants; and as for the branch of 
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the Church of England Temperance Society, 
which he started twenty-five years ago, it 
boasts of a gratifying membership. 

Scarborough as a sphere of labour for the 
Church is a text upon which the Bishop will 
have little to say. 

“Tt is,” he said, “a place given up to 
pleasure. There is not so much of the 
covetousness,. the craze for money-making, 
which is the ruling passion in great industrial 
centres of populalion. But I protest against 
the residents of Scarborough living in a way 
that takes all the seriousness out of their 
lives.” 

He harbours no narrow or ascetic views 
on what are called popular recreations. 

“T like to see the trippers come to 
Scarborough,” he said; “the crowds of 
holiday-makers is a gladsome sight. But I 
regret the tendency, on the part of the 
young people especially, to make the whole 
of the summer season a period of frivolity.” 

Possibly this may explain his Lordship’s 
opinion that Scarborough is not the place to 
see the Yorkshire folk at their best. Under 
the influence of a pleasure-stricken town the 
sterling qualities of the natives get little 
play. 

From much of the foregoing many will be 
inclined to set down his Lordship as a Low 
Churchman of an uncompromising type. 
This, however, is not the case. By no 
means a party man, his sympathies are with 
the Broad Church school of thought as 
represented by Bishop Lightfoot, Bishop 
Westcott, Professor Maurice, Archbishop 
Tait, and Charles Kingsley. 

“TI am very much opposed to sacerdo- 
talism,” he has often said; and in fact he 
made that pretty clear recently when he 
warmly denounced the extravagances of the 
extreme High Church party, and repudiated 
the doctrine that in order to obtain forgive- 
ness of sins there must be confession to a 
priest or to God in the presence of a priest. 
He was in the Court of the Privy Council 
in 1863 when Lord Westbury delivered 
judgment in the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” 
appeal, and he rejoiced when the Broad 
Church party secured that place in the 
Church which had been disputed. 

Speaking of Church parties he said, “ I well 
remember the ‘ parting of the ways’ in 1841. 
The leaders of the Oxford Movement were 
among the noblest, best, and holiest men in 
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the University and especially distinguished 
for their personal piety. I have always held 
that, rightly understood, that movement ought 
to be considered supplementary to the great 
Evangelical revival. ‘The Church of Rome, 
in which some of its greatest leaders sought 
refuge, was, however, their proper home.” 

Evidently, if the Bishop of Hull were 
driven by force of circumstances to any 
party it would be to that “ middle party,” 
upon whom, “Ian Maclaren” thinks, the 
salvation of the Anglican Church depends. 

As an author the Bishop has given us 
several works that will not soon be forgotten. 
His lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered 
at the request of the Divinity Professors of 
Cambridge University, have been published 
under the title of “ Doctrina Pastoralis ” ; his 
“Divine Patriot and other Sermons” is 
passing through a second edition; and his 
“Notes of Confirmation Lectures on Church 
Catechism ” have been exceedingly helpful. 
His latest work is “ The Holy Communion, 
with Meditations and Prayers,” which was 
published this year. Questions concerning 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures 
appeal most strongly’ to him, and _his 
expository lectures, a course of which he 
generally delivers at York while in residence 
there, reveal high intellectual gifts and a 
charming style. As in his writing so in his 
preaching the strong judicial temperament 
is revealed. His sermons are marked by 
great earnestness and power; they are 
scholarly, eloquent, and sparkle with epi- 
gram. Many of his sayings are easy to 
remember, and they show the drift of his 
teaching. 

“If we would only realise that we are 
citizens of heaven, we should be better 
citizens of the world,” is the sort of truth 
he likes to drive home. He preaches a 
hopeful Gospel. ‘Make the best, not the 
worst, of your fellow-men,” he says, “ for 
the most a' andoned person that ever lived 
has some trace in him of the living God.” 
He has a happy way of dealing with those 
good - hearted, highly-respectable, philan- 
thropic persons who never go to church. 
“ They are not Christians,” he says; ‘ they 
are most excellent Pagans.” His Lordship 
will probably picture the delights of 
irresponsible Paganism—the pleasures of 
sin; and when this occurs we know what 
to expect. He seems to have stated the 
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case for the devil pretty fairly; but by 
clear reasoning, by sheer force of argu- 
ment, by cold, hard, logical deductions 
which betray his early training, the enemy 
gets the worst of it. He never directly casti- 
gates the “most excellent Pagans.” They 
generally go home and castigate themselves. 

The Bishop of Hull, like other public 
men, has not escaped the censure of 
unkindly critics, and he has had more than 
his share of misrepresentation. Absolutely 
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all that has been urged against him may be 
summed up in the one word “ pluralist.” 
It is true he wears many honours and has 
accepted many responsibilities. But he is 
not the holder of a “fat living,” and it 
cannot be said that, while blessed with 
health and strength, he ever neglected a 
single duty he had pledged himself to 
perform. No priest has a firmer hold than 
he on the affection of his people, none 
renders more loyal service to the Church. 
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A STORY OF OLD BRUSSELS 


By Mrs. J. E. WHITBY 


N the year of grace 1699, a sculptor of 
great talent, named Henri Verbruggen, 
came to Brusseis from Antwerp. Like 
all artists of former times, and indeed 

many of to-day, Verbruggen was inclined to 
gaiety. He was a great frequenter of taverns, 
handling the sword as expertly as the chisel, 
only working when he felt inspired, and 
spending the rest of the time in feasting. 

But with all this he was a good fellow ; 
with nothing bad in his character, and he 
would have been considered the happiest of 
men if it had not been for his wife, Martha 
Van Meeren. 

It was not that she was a had wife, a 
coquette, or a slandering, backbiting person ; 
no, far from that; she was one of the most 
prudent, steady women that could be 
imagined. 

But—she had the misfortune to be a mere 
nobody, only interested in her husband, her 
household, and her cookery-book, qualities 
which though very estimable yet rendered 
her incapable of understanding him, an artist, 
and the spoiled child of poetry and the arts. 

There were often terrible scenes between 
husband and wife when Verbruggen, return- 
ing from an orgie of several days’ duration, 
would re-appear at cockcrow in his home, 
whither he would invite, without warning, all 
the lively companions he had encountered 
on his peregrinations round the taverns. 


The good temper of Martha ended by becom- 


ing soured, and seeing that neither counsels 
nor admonitions reformed her spouse, she 
gave it up and let him go his own way. 

After that things went from bad to worse 
between the two, and life, which might have 
been a heaven, became a hell to both of them. 

Things were at this point when Verbruggen 
received an order from the Jesuits at Louvain 
for an enormous pulpit. He was overjoyed 
at his good fortune ; all his artistic fancies 
began to stir, and he resolved to create one 
cf those master-pieces which render the name 
of the artist immortal. And his genius truly 
conceived a magnificent workofart. It was to 
be to some extent a synthesis of humanity: 
under the law through the fall of man, but 
saved by the coming of the Messiah: the 
conflict between good and evil ; and the final 
triumph of religion personified by the Ma- 
donna crushing the head of the serpent with 
the Cross. 

Full of enthusiasm, he hewed the rough 
shapeless blocks of wood, until bit by bit 
there appeared beneath his hands the four 
Apostles, the Virgin, the Serpent-Tempter, 
the Angel armed with the flaming sword, 
and the hideous image of Death. In carving 
Adam, driven from the terrestrial Paradise, 
he unintentionally, perhaps, gave the figure 
his own features, with an expression of great 
regret for his lost happiness. For while he 
chiselled the wood, giving life so to speak to 
the image created by his genius, the thoughts 
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of the artist returned to the past, and he 
began to regret the first years of his married 
life, when no clouds had obscured his con- 
jugal horizon. 

Then attributing all his troubles to the 
difficult character of his wife, he gave vent to 
his resentment in carving her as Eve driven 
from the Garden of Eden. While keeping 
the likeness, he gave the features a vicious 
look, the face twisted with a fretful expression, 
and a scolding mouth. “There, that’s 
Martha, when she’s treating me to a sermon.” 

Eager to carry out his petty spite further 
still, he placed beside her, close to the fatal 
apple, the peacock, emblem of vanity; the 
squirrel, type of destruction ; the cock, sign 
of noise; and the female ape, denoting 
maliciousness. 

Well satisfied with this part of his work, 
and fatigued by such a long period of indus- 
try, he took several weeks’ rest. 

In the meantime, Martha contracted a chill 
and died. Like a good husband, forgetting 
past disagreeables, Verbruggen mourned her 
sincerely. But as everything passes away in 








this world, even sorrow, and as all wounds 
heal under the influence of time, the artist 
ended by forgetting his late wife. So when 
he met a charming young girl, Cécile Byns, 
who to great beauty added the temperament 
of an artist, that dream of Verbruggen, he 
fell deeply in love with her. 

“ She, atleast, will know how to understand 
me,” said the sculptor. At last he declared 
himself, and instead of refusing him, as he 
feared she would, she received his proposal 
with pleasure, and they were married the 
following year. Between whiles, Verbruggen 
took up his work again. There only remained 
for him to finish the staircase to the right of 
the pulpit with suitable symbols. 

One day, when he was out idling instead 
of working, Cécile entered the studio, Her 
attention was arrested by the grimacing 
animals he had already carved, and full of 
surprise she asked her husband for explana- 
tions. He grew embarrassed, reddened, and 
stammered. But as he was a truthful man, 
he owned at last that he had wished to per- 
sonify the defects of his first wife’s nature. 
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Cécile was very indignant. “Very well,” 
she said, “ now it’s my turn.” And she set 
herself to work with the chisel. With her 
own hands she fashioned the emblems to be 
seen on the right hand side of the pulpit: 
the vulture, image of rapacity; the fox, per- 
sonifying cunning deceit ; the parrot, exempli- 
fying an idle chatterer; a monkey sucking 
grapes, Hlustrating drunkenness; and the 
jay, typifying conceit. 
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“ There,” she said, when she had finished, 
** those are the faults of man, and they match 
very well with those of woman.” 

And that is the why and wherefore the 
“seat of truth” (as the pulpit has been 
called) of the Louvain Jesuits, and which was 
removed to Brussels, where it forms one of 
the most striking objects in the Cathedral of 
St. Gudule, is ornamented on each side by 
such remarkable figures of animals 
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By THE REv. ProFEssor ALFRED CHURCH, M.A. 


AUL, having been driven out of the 

city of Antioch in Pisidia by the 

Jews, journeyed to Iconium, having 

with him for companions Demas 

and Hermogenes. These two were hypo- 

crites, making as though they loved Paul, 

though in truth they loved him not. But he, 

having no thought but of the goodness of 

Christ, loved them as being His disciples, and 

taught them many things about Him, how He 

had been born, and died, and had risen again 

from the dead, and, also, how this same Christ 
had revealed Himself to him. 

Now, a certain citizen at Iconium, hearing 
that Paul was coming to the city, went out to 
meet him, having with him his wife and 
children, for he desired to entertain him. 
Paul, indeed, he had never seen in the flesh, 
but he had heard from Titus what manner 
of man he was. He stood therefore in the 
road to Lystra, waiting for him, and watching 
the passers-by, if any should be like to the 
man whom ‘Titus described. ‘For Paul,” 
he had said, “ is small of size, bald-headed, 
having his legs bowed ; his eyebrows meet, 
his nose is somewhat long; he is well made 
and of a gracious air. And sometimes he has 
the look of a man, and sometimes the look of 
an angel.” When Paul saw the man thus 
waiting for him, he smiled, and Oncsiphorus 
said, ‘* Hail, thou servant of God!” And 
Paul made answer, ‘‘ Grace be with thee and 
thy house!” Demas and that other took it 
ill that the man had not greeted them, and 
said, “‘ Are we not also servants of God that 
thou dost not salute us?” Onesiphorus made 


answer, “ The signs of grace are not manifest 
in you; nevertheless if ye be servants of God, 
come to my house and rest yourselves.” 

So Paul and his companions entered into 
the house of Onesiphorus. Great was the 
joy in that house; and they prayed to God, 
and brake bread together, and Paul preached 
to them about righteousness and purity and 
the Resurrection. And among the things 
that he said was this: that he praised them 
who did not entangle themselves with the 
affairs of this world, and sought not to marry 
or be given in marriage, but thought only 
how they might serve God. “ Blessed are 
they ” said he,“ who have not been conformed 
to this world, for they shall sit down at the 
right hand of God.” 

Now there was in the city of Iconium a 
certain virgin named Thecla, daughter of 
Theocleia, who was betrothed to a certain 
Thamyris. She dwelt in a house hard by the 
house of Onesiphorus, and sitting at a window 
she heard how Paul discoursed, and she took 
his words to heart. 

When her mother saw this and could not 
persuade her to leave the place or to cease 
listening to these words, she sent to the 
young man Thamyris, and said to him, “I 
have a strange story to tell thee: thy Thecla 
sits by this window night and day, listening to 
the words of a certain man who is a guest in 
the house of Onesiphorus. A foreigner he is, 
and teaches strange things, how that they 
who abstain from marriage are most pleasing 
to God. Now these words, as thou knowest, 
Thamyris, are foolish and evil; for if they 
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prevail, they will destroy this city, and thou 
too wilt lose thy bride. Many women and 
men listen to him, and as for Thecla, she is 
tied to the window, as if she were a spider, 
and seems to be altogether led captive by 
these words. But go near and speak to her, 
for she is promised to thee, and see if thou 
canst prevail with her.” 

So Thamyris went near and kissed her, 
saying, ‘“‘ Thecla, my betrothed, why dost 
thou sit thus? what is this discourse that has 
taken thee captive? Turn to me, for thou didst 
once love me.” And the maiden’s mother 
spake in like manner. But Thecla answered 
them not a word. Then they both wept, 
Thamyris because he seemed to have lost his 
wife, and Theocleia because she had no more 
a daughter. And the maid servants wept 
with them, for it was as if they had no more 
a mistress. But Thecla paid no heed to 
them. 

Thereupon Thamyris, starting up ina rage, 
went out into the street, and watched those 
that went into the house of Onesiphorus and 
came out of it. Among them was Demas 
and Hermogenes. Hearing them talking 
loudly to each other, he said, “Tell me who 
is this man that deceives young men and 
maidens, for ye seem to know him? I will 
give you much money if you will tell me, for 
I am one of the chief men of the city.” They 
answered, ‘* Who he is we know not; but we 
know that he sets young men and maidens 
against marriage, saying that thus only shall 
they attain to the resurrection from the dead 
and to life everlasting.” Thamyris said to 
them, ‘Come into my house and dine.” So 
they came into his house, and he feasted them 
sumptuously and gave them much wine, and 
inquired more particularly what this new 
doctrine might be. Their counsel to him 
was that he should bring Paul before the 
Governor of the city, “ For,” said they, “ this 
man persuades men that they should become 
Christians, a thing that is forbidden by the 
laws. The Governor, therefore, will put him to 
death, according to the commands of Cesar, 
and you will have Thecla for your wife. And 
we will teach her the truth, that is, that we 
live again in our children, and that to come 
to the knowledge of God is to rise from the 
dead.” The next day Thamyris went witha 
great company to the house of Onesiphorus 
and said to him, “ You have perverted the 
heart of Iconium, and Thecla among them, 


so that, having promised to be my wife, she 
now will not keep her word.” All the com- 
pany cried out, “ Away with this magician ! ” 
and they brought him before the Governor. 
Then Thamyris accused him of preaching 
strange doctrines, and demanded that he 
should be put to death. But the Governor 
was not willing to do anything in haste, but 
said to Paul, “‘ Great crimes are laid to your 
charge. What say you for yourself?” Then 
Paul said, “ The Almighty God, who desires 
that all men should be saved, has sent me to 
preach Jesus Christ, His Son, that they 
believing on’ Him might have life rather than 
death. If, then, I proclaim the things that 
have been revealed to me of God, what 
wrong have I done?” Then the Governor 
bade the officers take Paul to the prison, that 
he might inquire into the matter at more 
leisure. When Thecla heard of this she 
bribed the jailer with her earrings and a silver 
mirror that she had, to be suffered to go into 
his cell. There she sat at his feet and heard 
from his lips the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
But Thamyris and her kinsfolk, finding her 
there, were greatly enraged and brought her 
before the Governor, and he, when he had 
heard the case, commanded that Paul should 
be scourged and driven out of the city. This 
was done, and Paul journeyed towards An- 
tioch. Thither Thecla followed him, and 
having been in the meanwhile marvellously 
delivered from death, for when she was to be 
burned alive a great rain fell and quenched 
the flames. 

When they were come to Antioch one 
Alexander, who was a priest of one of the 
temples, laid hands on Thecla and kissed 
her. She in great anger bade him desist, and 
when he would not, tore his priest’s robe, 
and dragged the sacred crown from his head. 
This was counted a great crime, and Thecla 
being brought before the Governor was con- 
demned to be exposed to the wild beasts. 
Meanwhile she was committed to the charge 
of one Tryphaena, a widow who dwelt in the 
city and a great lady. The daughter of 
this Tryphaena, who had died not many days 
before, appeared to her mother in a dream 
and said, “ Take this Thecla to be your 
daughter in my stead, and bid her pray for 
me.” 

On the morrow the Governor commanded 
that Thecla should be brought to the amphi 
theatre and exposed to the wild beasts. 
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When Tryphaena heard this she said, “I 
went with my daughter to her grave, and now 
I will go with Thecla to the wild beasts.” 
So they went together. In the amphitheatre 
many marvellous things happened. First, a 
very fierce lioness that was loosed against the 
maiden would not hurt her, but licked her 
feet. Then a she-bear was loosed, and ran 
furiously at her, but her the lioness killed ; 
and after the she-bear a lion, but the lion and 
the lioness fought together so that both fell 
dead. After this Thecla was bound to four 
wild bulls who were driven apart so that she 
might be pulled in pieces, but the ropes with 
which she was bound were burned with fire, 
and she stood up without receiving any hurt. 
When the women of the city saw these 
dreadful things, they cried out against the 
Governor, saying, “ If you will kill this inno- 
cent maiden, then kill us all.” As for the 
widow Tryphaena, she fainted away for grief 
and fear. When the people saw this they 
were much afraid, for Typhaena was a kins- 
woman of Cesar; even Alexander feared, 
and said to the Governor, “ You had best 
release this woman, to whom the beasts will 
do no harm, lest Cesar should hear of this 
matter and destroy both us and our city in 
his anger.” So the Governor commanded 
that Thecla should be set free, and Try- 
phaena received her again with joy. After 
this Thecla preached the Gospel in many 
places and turned a great multitude of 
people to the knowledge of God and of 
Jesus Christ. After many years she went to 
a mountain where she might dwell alone, 
and there she died, being ninety years of 
age. 
Note.—I have shortened the story as it 
is told in the Acta Thekle, particularly 
omitting much of the miraculous element. 
Read as a whole, as it has come down to us, 
doubtless, with many additions suggested by 
the love of the marvellous which was so 
strong in the writers of the early Church, it 
is not very edifying. Our first impulse 
might easily be to regard it as a romance 
and nothing more. But that this would be 
a rash and hasty judgment Professor W. M. 
Ramsay has, I think, conclusively shown in 
his chapter on the subject in “ The Church 
in the Roman Empire before a.D. 170.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1893.) 1 would 
recommend my readers to study this account 
of the Acta—indeed, they will find the whole 
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book profoundly interesting. I must con- 
tent myself here with noticing one or two 
curious points. That there was a story 
about Paul and Thecla current in early 
times is proved by the reference made to it 
by Tertullian, who “ flourished” in the last 
two decades of the second century of our 
era and the first decade of the third. It 
may be objected that the story which has 
come down to us is a forgery of later times. 
Here comes in a very remarkable corrobora- 
tion of the tale. Who was this widow 
Tryphaena that befriended Thecla? There 
was an historical personage of the name. 
She was the daughter of a certain Polemon, 
who was a tributary King of part of Lycaonia, 
Cilicia, and Pontus, provinces of Asia Minor. 
Pontus she seems to have inherited. She 
married Cotys, King of Thrace, and had 
three sons, one of whom was made King of 
Pontus in A.D. 37. Her likeness is to be 
seen along with her son’s on a coin of the time. 
It seems probable that mother and son did 
not work in harmony, and that Tryphaena 
retired to the place where she came into 
relations with Thecla. And now for her 
relationship with the Roman Emperor. 
Mark Antony had two daughters, both 
named, in Roman fashion, Antonia, and 
distinguished as Major and Minor. Try- 
phaena was the granddaughter of one 
Antonia, and the Emperor Claudius was the 
son of the other. Hence Tryphaena was 
first cousin, one degree removed, to the 
Roman Emperor, and this fits exactly into 
the probable time of the story. ‘I'his was 
certainly before a.D. 54, when Claudius met 
with his death. For seventeen years, A.D. 
37-54, that is from the accession of Caligula 
to the death of Claudius, it was true that 
Tryphaena was a kinswoman of Cesar. 
When the throne passed to Nero it ceased 
to be true ; and, indeed, the family fell out 
of favour. Tryphaena’s son was stripped of 
the important principality of Pontus and 
permitted to retain only a small district in 
Highland Cilicia. It is not likely that such 
details would be found accurately given in a 
late forgery. 

I may mention that a fragment of the 
Acta has been found among the Oxyrrhyn- 
chus papyri, and is referred by the editors 
to the fourth century, a much earlier date 


than that of any of the MSS. hitherto 
known. 
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MY H’'INTIMITE FRIND 


By H. A. LINCOLN 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. GEMMELL HUTCHISON, R5S.A., R.B.A. 





‘¢¢ Well, guv’ner, didn’t they pye to sit still, and h’aint 
they a doin’ of it?’” 


F it had not been for the Jubilee we 
should never have met. The eve of 
that great day I spent going round 
London on the tup of a bus; our pro- 

gress was slow, very slow; in fact, we more 
often than not stood still. 

During one of these intervals a coster 
began chaffing our driver, asking, among 
other pertinent questions, how the passen- 
gers liked the pace, which he described as 
too fast to last. Before our man had time 
to think of an annihilatory retort, a scornful 
voice came from the steps in the rear: 
“Well, guv’ner, didn’t they pye to sit 


still, and h’aint they a doin’ of 
it? Yah, yer sausidge! ” 

Ilooked round. Balanced on 
the top steps, and making ready 
to fly at the first sign of the 
conductor, was a boy, seemingly 
an angel of a boy, with blue 
eyes and fair dusty hair. His 
attire was scanty, even for Jubilee 
weather. It consisted of a very 
ragged pair of knickers, elabo- 
rately fringed out above the knee; 
this garment was, so to speak, 
hung round his neck by a piece 
of pink tape ; his upper man was 
clothed in an old and careworn 
Jaeger vest, open in front and 
minus sleeves. Shoes and stock- 
ings he had none. 

Altogether one’s inipression 
was that this apparition, knowing 
that in all likelihood his stay 
with us would be of the briefest, 
kindly wished us to see as much 
of him as was possible in the 
time. 

The conductor looked round. 
Tommy vanished. 

Six weeks later, on a grilling 
hot day, I found myself in 
Whitechapel, seeing off a num- 
ber of boys for a holiday in the 
country. My batch consisted of 
about twenty boys in their Sun- 
day best. A careful curate had attached 
addressed luggage-labels to their button- 
holes ; also, each had a bundle. 

We formed up in a schoolroom, and then 
started, two and two, followed by various 
mothers in varying degrees of dilapidation. 

Suddenly our dignified calm was disturbed 
by a wild yell followed by a human Catherine 
wheel, which, whirling into the midst of our 
column, recovered itself in a masterly 
manner, and finally resolved into Tommy. 
His attire was the same, with one exception 
—the pink tape was no more. Evidently 
its too onerous position had worn out its 
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MY H’INTIMITE FRIND 


already threadbare constitution. What held 
up the knickers? As far as I could see, less 
than nothing stood between us and (as the 
newspapers put it) a catastrophe in the near 
future. 

Tommy seemed to be intimately ac- 
quainted with my boys, and conversation 
(highly expressive) raged. 

Presently we came towards the police- 
station. On the steps stood several police- 
men, who began to chaff the boys about 
their labels, asking them where they were 
to be posted, whether they were marked 
fragile, this side up with care, &c. My 
little procession looked sheepish, but not 
so Tommy. Though he was not of us, 
still he was for us. The Jaeger expanded, 
a scornful tilt appeared at the end of his 
nose; he stopped, and with an insulting 
stare addressed himself to the assembled 
bobbies : 

“Wot cher gassin’ about? We mye be 
laibelled, but we hain’t so degraided as 
to be numbered. Yah! yer 
coppers !” 

Needless to say we went on 
our way, our self-respect re- 
stored. At the station Tommy 
disappeared. 

Our next meeting was at 
Christmas-time. A Christmas- 
tree was given to all the ragged 
children in Spitalfields. Of 
course Tommy was there, very 
much there. 

I asked him what he would 
like to have. 

Tommy kept silence, and ac- 
tually looked shy. 

“Have some _ soldiers, 
Tommy?” ' 

“ No thank you, sir.” 

“‘ Have a trumpet? ” 

‘No thank you, sir.” 

“Then have a top—all boys 
like tops ?” 

“No thank you, sir.” 

I was astonished. Judging 
from the boy’s appearance, he 
must be very poor, and probably 
had no toys. ‘Then it struck 
me. As usual, his attire was of 
the most primitive. Perhaps 
he would like some warm 


clothing. 
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“ Shall I get you a comforter or a pair of 
warm socks ?” 

** No thank you, sir.” 

What was to be done? The boy would 
take nothing, so, feeling that the affair was 
beyond the powers of a mere man, I fetched 
a lady. I explained the situation. She 
agreed to tackle Tommy, and presently, after 
much conversation, a new light was thrown 
on my friend’s character. 

* Please, lidy, maye I ’ave somethink for 
my bi-by ?” 

“ Your baby, Tommy ?” 

“Yes, lidy, my bi-by, what I keps in 
Dossit Street.” 
val ee ae 

Tommy ?” 

** No, lidy, it hain’t no brither nor yet a 
girl. It’s jes my bi-by what I keps.” 

“But who does it really belong to, 
‘Tommy—your landlady or a neighbour ? ” 

“Neibour! We hain’t no neibours, we 
hain’t. We lives in a furnished room, 


little brother or a_ sister, 





**A fluffy, squeaky animal for ‘ my bi-by’” 
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in.” 

A pause followed this comprehensive 
statement. Evidently Tommy was in the 
same state of ignorance as an old gardener 
in Cornwall, who, when the first grandchild 
appeared, hurriedly left his work to ascertain 
if he was a grandfather or a grandmother. 

Finally Tommy agreed to take a fluffy, 
squeaky animal for “ my bi-by,” and some 
soldiers for himself. ‘The next day we made 
inquiries about Tommy’s family. We ascer- 
tained that he, a drunken father and mother, 
and a baby, lived in a small, dirty room, in a 
gruesome street. There were only thirty- 
five houses in it, some very small ones, yet 
the street contained 1400 people. Most of 
the houses were let in furnished rooms on 
the terms explained by Tommy. 

The inhabitants had an unkempt, drunken, 
sat-up-all-night expression, and the woodwork 
of their doorways was in a high state of 
polish from being much leant against. 
Every now and then a window was flung 
up, and a pailful ot refuse thrown out, or a 
shower of fishy heads and tails came from 
the entrance of a court. The children sat 
on doorsteps, or fought in the gutter over 
some bits of fried fish in a grimy newspaper. 

Tommy was not at home, but the baby 
was. In the midst of a horribly dirty floor 
stood a coalscuttle, and in that was the baby 
clad in an abbreviated shirt. 

Poor little soul! The cold was bitter, yet 
there was no fire, no blankets, nothing warm 
or comfortable, 

From what we could find out the mother, 
when sober, was at work all day. In the 
morning she left the baby in the coalscuttle 
until her return at midday, when she took it 
out while she ate her dinner, and then re- 
placed it until night. 

The family in the next room said the 
unfortunate child was only alive through 
Tommy’s love and devotion. He allowed 
himself but short intervals in the streets, and 
I suppose it was on these occasions that I 
met him. We did our best for “my bi-by,” 
and its owner was very grateful. 

A few days after, on my way to Liverpool 
Street Station, I met a pal of Tommy’s. 

I stopped to inquire after our mutual 
friend. The pal was breathless with admira- 
tion. 

“ Ave yer ’eard as ’ow Tommy’s struck 
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a tride, hall on ’is hown? 
Klondyke ! ” 

“No,” I said, “where is his place of 
business?” 

** Houtside the pub, corner o’ Commercial 
Street, strite hopposite the Market.” 

I turned back, thinking of encouraging 
Tommy’s enterprise. 

Sure enough, there he was, with a handful 
of brand new ambulance bandages, which he 
was Offering for sale to the passers-by. 

As to where the bandages came from, or 
whom they belonged to, Tommy would not 
say. A statesman-like silence prevailed. I 


much fear me they were not honestly come 
by 


Er bloomin’ 


The following Sunday found Tommy, for 
the first and last time, in the character of 
Sunday School teacher. 

He was invited to attend a magic-lantern 
lecture on the Life of our Lord. 

He arrived, escorting the coalscuttle baby. 

Having a lively recollection of the usual 
finale of —Tommy’s attendances, he was care- 
fully placed at the end of the hall nearest the 
door. 

During the lecture silence mostly pre- 
vailed, except when a new slide went up to 
be greeted by a sighing sort of murmur from 
the children. 

Presently, a beautiful representation of the 
Crucifixion appeared. A huge black cross, 
reared against a dark and stormy sky, all the 
light in the picture seeming to come from the 
gleaming ivory figure. 

In the midst of a silence that could be 
felt arose a voice: “ Bi-by, d’ye see that? 
Isn’t our Christ white and clean?” This 
was Tommy’s sole remark. 

At the conclusion of the lecture he staggered 
to his feet, clasping his baby, and with a fine 
disregard of the crowd behind, stood stock 
still in the doorway whilst he delivered the 
following speech for self and baby : 

“We're glad we comed, gov’ner. 
wish ter return thanks.” 

Occasionally my friend was a nuisance ; 
for instance, one day, on an excursion to 
Epping Forest, Tommy demanded refresh- 
ments so unceasingly, that at last I madea 
stand and refused. He instantly wept 
copiously, and when a sufficient crowd had 
collected, he explained in a voice broken by 
sobs: “See this gov’ner! Wot cher think 
E ’ave brort me ’ere, 


We 


he’ve done? (sobs.) 
































ea? 


awye from er ’appy ’ome (more sobs), darn 
along 0’ ’ere (heart-rending sobs) a pupus to 
lose me” (howls). 

What could I do? Of course I had to 
stand him another drink. I don’t regret that 
drink ; it was the last. I gave Tommy, for, 


Ere, tell this "ere bloomin’ copper I’m er frind o’ yourn, yer h’intimite frind’” 


alas | the strong arm of the law cut our friend- 
ship short. The day after the Epping Forest 
episode, I saw a crowd, and in the midst was 
Tommy struggling in the hands of a police 
man. 

He made frantic appeals to me. 
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I crossed the street; the crowd sympa- 
thetically let me through. 

Tommy wriggled up to me. 

“Ere, tell this ere bloomin’ copper I’m er 
frind o’ yourn, yer h’intimite frind.” 

I did my best, but to effect the release of 
Tommy was beyond my powers. 

It appeared that he had been found 
eating ices which were not paid for. Tommy 
could not even hold out hopes that he 
had any intention of ultimately settling up 
for them. 

No! his defence was on high ground. 

Hearing how many children had been 
poisoned by ice creams he nobly sacrificed 
himself to the cause of humanity. He forced 
himself to eat an ice cream with the determi- 
nation that, if any painful consequences 
ensued, he, Thomas Earwaker, would bring 
down her Majesty’s Inspector, and thus save 
the lives of countless thousands. 

One would think that such self-sacrifice 
would have brought a tear even into the eye 
of the Law—but no, my “ h’intimite friend ” 
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was hustled off, followed by an admiring 
crowd. 

Later on I attended the final scene at the 
police-court. 

On my arrival not a sign of Tommy could 
I see. I looked round and round until 
presently I became aware of a small object, 
gravely intent on making intricate patterns in 
and out of the tall policemen’s legs. 

Of course it was Tommy. Even the 
police-court failed to overawe that great 
spirit. 

When his case began, Tommy was very 
gentle with the magistrate, forbearing with 
the police, but when he found the affair was 
going against him, his native talents came 
into play, and every one had a high time. 

Alas! poor Tommy, thy sterling qualities 
now waste their sweetness on the desert air 
of an Industrial School. 

Our friendship was brief, but not so the 
remembrance of it, That shall last until my 
« h’intimate frind, the coalscuttle bi-by,” and 
I shall meet again. 
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HAS YOUR SOUL AN ANCHOR? 


By Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


LIPPER ships are not as abundant 
in New York harbour as they once 
were; and yesterday I looked with 
much interest at one which was 

coming up the bay from a voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean. The gallant ship rode 
bravely with furled canvas in the convoy of a 
steam tug, and at her bow swung her trusty 
anchor. It had done good service, and 
deserved its place of honour on her front. 
More than once, when the gale struck her 
in the open roadstead, or when off a lee 
shore the hurricane was making hideous 
music through her cordage, that anchor was 
unloosed, and running out with merry rattle 
of the chains it drove straight downwards to 
its resting-place. Upon the bottom of the 
deep its flukes took brave hold, and while 
the ship strained on the cable above water 
the patient flukes stoutly held on below. As 
soon might she have attempted a voyage 
without a compass to guide her, or without 
canvas to impel her, as without an anchor to 


keep her from the devouring rocks or the 
deadly lee shore. 

My friend, on your voyage to eternity has 
your soul any “anchor, sure and steadfast” ? 
The Apostle Paul tells us what it is, and he 
knew all about it from his own experience. 
It is the hope of Christ and the hold on 
Christ which is to the human soul what the 
anchor is to a ship. If you have it, you 
should use it in every hour of need. 

1. You need this steadfast anchor to keep 
from drifting away into scepticism. The 
currents towards unbelief set with prodigious 
force in these days. The literature and 
science of the time are saturated with subtle 
scepticism ; the only safeguard against prac- 
tical infidelity is a living faith in a living 
Christ. The secret of so much veering 
about with every wind of false doctrine, and 
so many lapses into fatal error, is found in 
the sad lack of any Christ-faith in the inner 
heart. By that I mean a faith which knits 
the soul to Jesus Christ, and puts Him into 
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the soul as an abiding presence and an 
almighty power. If you are a sceptic your 
only cure is to try Jesus Christ for yourself. 
Perhaps you profess to be a Christian, but 
are terribly assailed with doubts. I once 
heard a veteran Christian say, “ No sceptical 
books disturb me; for Jesus Christ has 
vanquished more doubts and difficulties in 
my heart than the most subtle infidel could 
suggest.” 

2. If you are not assailed with doubts, 
you are certain to be assailed with troubles. 
No hurricane can strike a full-rigged ship 
more suddenly than storms of adversity may 
burst upon you; they come, too, at an un- 
expected moment. ‘Tempests burst upon a 
soul as tempests burst upon the sea, without 
an hour’s warning. You may be struck “all 
aback ””—may be stripped of many a top- 
sail which ambition had hoisted on many a 
spar of prosperity ; you may be obliged to 
throw out much of your lading into the sea; 
but if Jesus Christ is in your soul you can. 
not suffer wreck. The anchor, sure and 
steadfast, will hold you. When we see a 
good man beaten upon with heavy adversities 
and yet preserving a calm, courageous, 
cheerful spirit, we do not discover the secret 
of his serenity. We may wonder that he is 
“ not moved as other men are.” But the eye 
of God sees that there is an interior life hid 
with Christ in that good man’s soul which no 
storm can touch or dislodge. When Martin 
Luther was struck with sudden tempests he 
used to sing the forty-sixth Psalm above 
the roar of the winds; his anchor never 
dragged. Paul’s answer to the assaults of 
men or devils was, ‘‘I know whom I have 
believed.” Those persecuted Apostles were 
wonderfully calm and composed and heroic 
men ; we never hear a whimper from them. 
In my long experience as a minister I have 
seen just such fast-anchored Christians— 
sometimes in a lowly room of poverty, some- 
times under distressing sickness, sometimes 
under cruel injustice and unkindness, some- 
times under desolating bereavements. O 
God! Thou dost keep in perfect peace the 
soul that is stayed on Thee ! 

3- Ananchor is equally needful to keep you 
against the stealthy undercurrents of tempta- 
tion. An unanchored ship may be lying on 
waters as smooth as glass, and yet before the 
master is aware his keel is on a rock! The 
invisible tide bore him away so softly and so 
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silently that he did not observe the motion. 
So are thousands of people—yes, and some 
professing Christians, too—carried on the 
rocks every week, not by gales of adversity, 
but by undercurrents of strong temptation. 
One man is slowly seduced into slavery to the 
bottle, or he feels the grip of sensual tempta- 
tion, but takes no alarm till he strikes the 
rocks with a hideous rent of character. Here 
is a church-member who insensibly drifts into 
neglect of his Bible, neglect of prayer, and 
laxity of Sabbath observance. Another gets 
in an undercurrent of utter worldliness; it 
swings him along slowly and surely until he 
has lost sight of his lighthouse ; he is aroused 
by no sudden shock, but when we look for 
him where he used to be, and where he ought 
to be, he is not there. The world got hold 
of him, and his anchor had no hold on 
Christ. 

It is not strength of intellect that saves a 
man, or the most respectable surroundings, 
or orthodoxy of creed. He must have Chris- 
tian principle or he is lost. No man is mo- 
rally safe in business or safe in politics or safe 
in personal character when conscience cuts 
loose from God. He may float for a while, 
but it is a question of time how soon he shall 
go to the bottom. God never insures any 
one, not even in the church, who has refused 
to guide his course by the Bible compass, 
and to fasten his soul to Jesus Christ. 

My friend, it is no dream of pious fancy 
and no delusion of a devout imagination that 
I present to you when I exhort you to fasten 
your immortal soul to Jesus Christ. He is 
the “anchor, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil.” 
This anchor reaches into eternity. The cable 
of Christ’s love will not only keep you stead- 
fast through life’s storms, and through its 
treacherous undercurrents, but will advance 
you heavenward. The refusal of Jesus Christ 
means the shipwreck of your immortal soul. 
Fasten in faith your weakness to His strength, 
your sinful heart to His cleansing grace, your- 
self to His infinite power, and you are saved. 
If you reach heaven, my friend, you will give 
all the glory, not to your own skill or your 
own seamanship, but to Him whose atoning 
blood purchased your redemption, and whose 
mighty arm of love brought you into the 
heavenly port. To-day Christ may be yours! 
To-morrow may be too late. Lay hold on 
Jesus now, 











A PRAYER 


From vain desires, base thoughts, and evil ways, 

O blest Redeemer! give my soul release ; 

Grant that with heart at rest, and mind at peace, 
And grateful lips o’erflowing with Thy praise, 

It may be mine to serve Thee all my days 

In psalms and hymns, and prayers that never cease, 
My spirit amplified with such increase 


As may my life to like fruition raise. 


Yea, lest my daily life should offer less 

Of love to Thee than doth my prayer or song, 
Let me in acts of merciful redress 

Take somewhat from the sum of human wrong: 
Use Thou my life some other life to bless, 

Then shall I have Thy blessing all day long. 


W. Cowan. 





AN ACADEMIC PRINTING HOUSE 


By AMYAS CLIFFORD 


HE Clarendon Press has a unique 

claim to consideration quite apart 

from its very respectable antiquity 

and historic associations. For it is 
not solely a commercial undertaking. Books 
are there brought out which have gone the 
round of the publishers, to be declined with 
thanks. Books of immense worth from a 
scholarly point of view, but not sound 
investments for business men. Even the 
Press with its academic clientéle, does not 
always make a profit from them, so, in the 
cause of learning, it writes off any loss against 
the gains on its other publications. 


The story of how that magnificent 
contribution to our literature and lan- 
guage—the New English Dictionary — 


languished in manuscript until the Claren- 
don Press undertook the printing of it, has 
already been told.* It is a notable case 
in. point. Such books must not be con- 
founded with the “large paper” editions 
in sumptuous bindings, of authors chiefly 


* Good Words, March 1899. 


prized because accessible only to the few. 
Before the delegates undertake a work upon 
which a loss may happen, they must be 
convinced that it is of solid merit ; a contri- 
bution to learning, which, if unpublished, 
would leave the world the poorer. 

More bibles are published annually by 
the University Press than by any other 
publishers in the world, and perhaps more 
school books. The schoolboy must regard 
the Clarendon Press with uncommon detes- 
tation. For not only are class books printed 
there—terrible compendiums before which 
the stoutest heart might quail—but exami- 
nation papers, designed to damp enthusiasm 
even at * breaking-up ” time. 

There was a University Press at Oxford 
in 1585, though not the Clarendon Press, 
which owes its name to the Earl of Claren- 
don. He presented the copyright of his 
“ History of the Rebellion” to the Univer- 
sity, and out of the profits a press was 
built in Broad Street, near the Sheldonian 
Theatre. Earlier still, the printing was done 
on the ground floor of the theatre itself. 
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When it was wanted for public purposes, 
the presses were consigned to the basement 
and the sheets hung in the space between 
the roof and ceiling. 

There are still in use the ancient oak 
composing frames, with round legs and 
panelled backs, which came from the theatre. 
They prove conclusively that the compositor 
has not degenerated, whoever has, for it has 
been found necessary to add to their height 
to prevent the men from stooping. The 
craftsmen who stood at them must have 
been at least six inches shorter than those 
of the present day. 

The present Press stands in Walton Street 
and is built on the plan of a college. There 
are two houses facing the lawn in the 
centre of the quadrangle. Mr. Horace 
Hart, Printer to the University, lives in one 
of them. Mr. Hart, with Mr, Frowde, the 
publisher, recently received from the Uni- 
versity the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. The ancient form, Architypographus 
Universitatis Oxoniensis, has fortunately fallen 
into disuse, and Mr. Hart’s usual style and 
title is that of Controller of the Press. The 
ivy upon the front of these houses in the 
quadrangle is especially beautiful. Mr. 
Holman Hunt has painted it in his famous 
picture “The Light of the World,” subse- 
quently inherited by the widow of a former 
Printer to the University—who lived in one 
of the houses—and by her presented to 
Keble College. 

The Learned Press is on one side of the 


quadrangle, the Bible Press on the other. 
On the Bible side the bibles and testaments 
are printed, with other religious works: 
prayer-books, church services, hymn-books, 
and so forth. Educational, scientific, Oriental 
and classical works are the province of the 
Learned side. 

The Clarendon Press never turns away a 
language from its doors. Ethiopic, Persian, 
Sanscrit, Syriac, Tartaric, Runic, Gothic, 
Coptic, Amharic and hundreds more, all are 
equally welcome. Of course, if you com- 
mission them to print in some remote 
tongue, of which the average person is con- 
tented never to have heard, you cannot 
hope to be told, “It will be ready early in next 
week.” At the present time they are printing 
a thesaurus in Peshito Syriac which has 
been in course of completion any time these 
thirty-three years. Thirty-one of the com- 
positors engaged upon it have died mean- 
while. 

There is a fount of Oriental type, presented 
by Archbishop Laud, stillin use. Few people 
remember anything of Dr. Fell except that 
the poet had an unreasonable dislike for 
him. He was a distinguished patron of the 
Clarendon Press; the donor of the cele- 
brated Walpergen music type and of a com- 
plete type foundry. 

The India paper is the most notable 
modern achievement of the Oxford Press. 
The secret of its manufacture is known to 
only three persons; no one of those em- 
ployed in making it is familiar with more 
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paper has made possible may by 
some be regarded as bijoutry 
rather than literature. But 
there is no question as to the 
value of the paper in reducing 
the size of books, hence increas- 
ing their portability, without 
sacrifice in the size or legibility 
of the type. More than a hun- 
dred and sixty works and editions 
are printed on this paper. It 
has such toughness and dura- 
bility that a strip three inches 
wide will support a quarter of a 
hundredweight. When severely 
rubbed it does not break like 
ordinary paper, but acquires a 
surface similar to chamois 
leather. 

The bijou editions have a large 
sale. One hundred thousand 
copies of the Finger Prayer- 
book were sold within a few 
weeks of publication. The Thumb 
Prayer-book weighs less than an 
ounce, binding included ; the 
Brilliant Text Bible, the smallest 
bible known, yet containing one 
thousand two hundred and twenty 


(From a photograph by Bassano, 2§ Old Bond Street, London) pages, measures three and a 
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than one stage of the process. Half a 
century ago, an Oxford man brought home 
with him from his travels a small quantity 
of very thin opaque paper, tougher for its 
weight and substance than any previously 
made. He presented it to the Press; 
twenty-four copies of the Bible were printed 
upon it. They were smaller than any 
edition previously known, and were regarded 
as great curiosities. The book collectors 
would have snapped them up at once; as 
much as £20 was offered for a single copy. 
The Press, however, declined to sell, pre- 
ferring to present them to the Queen and 
other distinguished persons. A fruitless 
search was made for the source of the 
paper ; all attempts to make some like it 
ended in disappointment for thirty years. 
At last, in August 1875, the secret yielded 
itself up. 

The tiny pocket editions which the India 


quarter inches by two and an 
eighth, and weighs only three 
ounces. Yet the print is clear 
to persons of average eyesight. 

The India paper is made at Wolvercote 
Mill, in the Oxford valley. This is a mill with 
a history dating from the time of Stephen. 
Then it was a flour mill; when Hearne 
mentions it in 1728, it was already celebrated 
for producing some of the finest paper in 
England. 

The popular prestige of the Press is largely 
due to its reputation in the printing of 
bibles. In this country bibles may not be 
printed without a licence. The Clarendon 
Press, the Queen’s Printers, and the Pitt 
Press at Cambridge virtually monopolise the 
trade. There are other printers to whom 
permission is granted, but their output is 
inconsiderable. The Clarendon Press has 
been printing bibles for three centuries. 

The story of the publication of the Revised 
New Testament is an interesting one. An 
American publisher offered £5000 for an 
advance copy, bribes of £2000 and upwards 
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were offered to employés. Foiled in that 
direction an attempt was made to secure the 
copy in the possession of a reviser. One of 
the enemy called upon him at his house in 
Scotland ; he was allowed to see the book 
though not to handle it. He went out and 
had a dummy copy prepared. Armed with 
this he waited till the reviser was from home 
and called ‘again, meaning to substitute the 
spurious copy for the genuine one. He was 
again defeated, this time by the dau_hter of 
the house who watched him cloSly till he 
was off the premises. In another case 
Mr. Frowde’s signature was forged, though 
without avail. ; 

The Americans outdid their reputation for 
go-ahead journalism. The Revised Testa- 
ment was published in this country on May 
17, 1881. The Chicago Times of May 22 
contained a reprint of the whole of it. The 
Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles to the Romans were telegraphed 
through from New York. This despatch is 
probably the longest and the most expensive 
ever sent over the wires. It consisted of 
one hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand words and cost £2000. 
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The Revised Testament was followed by 
the Revised Bible, though the Authorised 
Version is still chiefly in demand. About a 
million bibles are issued annually by the 
Clarendon Press and about the same 
number of Prayer Books. Each copy of the 
Bible is read for errors five times, each 
time by a different reader. Only ten 
errors have been found in the Revised Bible 
since its publication. The Press pays a 
guinea to the first person to point one out 
in the text of any Authorised edition. The 
cost of this outside help is seldom more 
than five guineas a year, though the edi- 
tions now number seventy-one. Among 
the relics recently shown at Edinburgh 
was a Clarendon Press Bible belonging 
to Dr. Livingstone. It had the great 
explorer’s signature across the title, and 
on another page, in his own _hand- 
writing, “‘ The Bible which went with me 
in all my wanderings in Africa——Davip 
LIVINGSTONE.” 

A curious incident happened during the 
printing of the Revised Bible. As in the 





The remainder of the Testament 
was printed from copies which 
arrived at Chicago on the evening 
of the twenty-first. 

Shortly after the vessel con- 
taining the first consignment 
reached New York, copies were 
on sale in the streets. A firm 
of American publishers had hired 
a part of the ship for a printing 
office, and the compositors set up 
the type on the voyage out ! 

Orders for one million copies 
were received in this country 
prior to publication. One book- 
seller during the first day sold 
more than a thousand copies, at 
prices ranging from a shilling to 
a guinea. The statistician sat 
down forthwith and computed 
that the total amount of paper 
used would have covered an area 
of two and a half square miles, 
that the copies, if set on end one 
above the other, would have made 
a pile just about two thousand 














times the height of the Monu- 
ment. 
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case of the Testa- 
ment, the strictest 
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secresy had to be 
maintained. But 
one windy day as 
the Controller was 
passing the front of 
the Press a sheet 
fluttered down from 
an open window 
intohis hands. That 
sheet consisted of 
thirty-two pages of 
the Bible. Had it 
fallen into the 
hands of one of 
the agents shadow- 
ing the Press for 
the piratical pub- 
lishers the conse- 
quences might have 
been serious. 

The weekly ship- 
ment of books 
of all kinds 
to New York is about five and a half tons. 
During the same time about twenty tons of 
the printed sheets are sent from Oxford to 
London to be bound. For this part of the 
work, with a few exceptions, is done at the 
University Bindery in Aldersgate Street. 
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The sheets arrive in bales and leave in 
all the glory of gilt and fine leather. The 
edges must be cut and the book pressed, 
sewn, glued, and gilded before it takes on its 
dress of sheepskin, seal, or morocco. The 
leather stored at the bindery is worth 
many thousands of 
pounds. Sealskins, 
used only for -the 
most expensive 
books, cost about 
ten pounds the 
dozen; a single skin 
will not go very far, 
In this department 
men are constantly 
employed cut- 
ting out the covers 
and ‘* bringing 
up” the grain of 
the leather. The 
grain hidden _be- 
neath the smooth 
surface of the 
skin is only re- 
vealed by persist- 
ent rubbing. The 
sheep is the com- 
mon sacrifice for 
binding. A sheep- 
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skin can be tanned to be as tough as 
parchment or so that it will tear like a piece 
of paper. You can stamp it also with the 
grain of another leather and in this way 
get a useful substitute for more expensive 
skins. 

Where the leather covers are to have fold- 
ing edges they must be pared down. If 
they were the same thickness all over their 
surface the result, wnen they were put on, 
would be an ugly and unsightly volume. 
So the cover is cut away at the edge and 
back to a gradually decreasing thickness, 
by five tiny knives which revolve at an enor- 
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mous speed in a kind of steel shuttle. The 
floss-like shreds and particles which fly 
off are carried away through a shaft by a 
draught of air. This is a waste product for 
which a use has yet to be found. For the 
scraps and cuttings of leather left in cutting 
out there is a ready market. They are sold 
to the makers of dolls’ shoes, sovereign 
purses, and other trifles. 

All that remains to be done, now that the 
book has taken shape and form and been 
clad, decently or sumptuously as the case 


may be, is to send it out to the world of 
readers. 
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CHAPTER VII 
A COMPACT 


They made a paction 'twixt them twa, 
They made it firm and sure 


UT of his‘ very slender store 
Douglas would have given ten 
pounds at that moment to any 
one’ who would have told him 

what to do for the best. In spite of Mr. 
Allardyce’s assurance that he had been as bad 
before, he looked to the younger man’s in- 
experienced eyes as though he might die if 
the right thing was not done for him im- 
mediately. If some one would but come 
by, if it were only a child who could be sent 
with a message! but in this lonely shrub- 
bery-path every one was out of sight and 
out of hearing, and it might be hours before 
any foot strayed that way. 

But even in his desperate need Douglas 
would have kept Celia away if he had had the 
choice ; he could not wish for her to come, 
and be shocked and grieved by the sight of 
that deathlike face, with the blue lips falling 
apart and dim sightless eyes half oren. 
Therefore he was almost sure that if any one 
came it would be Celia; and it was with 


intense relief that he heard a man’s step, 
and looking round saw Martin Hamerton 
strolling moodily along, with bent head and 
hands locked behind him. 

Douglas called softly, and in a moment 
Martin was beside him, looking concerned 
but not surprised. 

*“T’ve heard of this before,” he said, 
bending over the sick man and helping to 
chafe his hands. ‘It’s serious, no doubt, 
but nothing to be immediately alarmed at. 
We can’t do much more than let him alone 
till he recovers sufficiently to walk to the 
house. It won’t hurt him to sit here for a 
little, and Frank tells me that he hates to be 
dragged about, or to have the servants see 
him in this state.” 

‘He seems so cold!” said Douglas, who 
was shivering slightly himself, from pure 
nervousness. 

“Yes; and I believe the recollection of 
being cold is all that remains with him after 
one of these attacks. If you don’t mind 
staying here with him I’ll fetch a carriage- 
rug from the house—I know where to find 
one—and a little brandy would be a good 
thing, when he is able presently to take it.” 

Martin hurried off ; and almost before he 
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had disappeared along the winding path it 
seemed to Douglas that a little more life 
came into the face he was so anxiously 
watching, and the hands lost something of 
that deadly chill. Presently they closed on 
his, very feebly, but as though clinging to 
the warmth and vigour that they found there, 
and the eyes opened a little wider, and 
moved, as if seeking his face. 

“Stay with me, Lingard—don’t you go 
away!” murmured Mr. Allardyce, so faintly 
that Douglas could not catch the words at 
first; but they were repeated with a little 
more strength and with fretful urgency, and 
he hastened to give his assurance that he 
was not going. 

“Was that Frank that went away?” 
went on the sick man after a moment. 
“ Keep him away—don’t let him see me like 
this! I'll be better presently.” 

“It’s all right. He is not here, he hasn’t 
seen,” said Douglas in a steady soothing 
tone, as though reassuring a child; not 
attempting further explanation. 

“ T'll be better presently,” said Mr. Allar- 
dyce again. “ But not to last—not to last. 
. . « I told you what it felt like—like a cold 
shadow creeping over me, ice-cold and dark. 
What’s that they call it?—the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. ... And I see you 
through it, and hear you speak, as if it were 
a thousand miles away. And, bit by bit, at 
last I get back and see daylight again. But 
one of these days I shan’t get back, and 
there’ll be an end of it.” 

He spoke very slowly and with effort ; 
but it was only his tongue that tripped and 
stumbled; his mind was evidently clear 
enough, in some respects at any rate. 

“‘T said there'll be an end of it,” he went 
on, rather querulously, as Douglas did not 
reply. “ But you know I don’t mean that. 
I’m not an unbeliever, I never was an un- 
believer. I know one should think more of 
those things, but it’s hard to do it—hard 
when a man’s been in the midst of business 
as I have—and it doesn’t seem as easy when 
one’s retired as | fancied it would be.” 

Still Douglas did not speak, yet not 
altogether because he had nothing to say. 
He had all a young man’s intense dislike of 
seeming to preach, but never since his young 
master, John Ashburton, had touched and 
moulded his boyish spirit, had he found it 
hard to think of “ those things,” the things 
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beyond the Valley of the Shadow. He made 
no claim to goodness, he was intensely con- 
scious of a temper that was far from saint- 
like, but the unseen world had always had 
for him an intense reality. 

“You might say something!” said Mr. 
Allardyce, in the same half-fretful tone. 
“ You did last time. I don’t remember now 
what it was, but it was very good, better 
than any parson. I thought then that when 
the time came that I must go down into the 
dark for good and all, I’d like you to be 
there.” 

The demand, considering all things, was 
pathetically like that of the frightened child 
that, waking in the dark, cries for the voice 
and the words that have soothed it to sleep 
before. But Douglas was in no mood to 
take it so, for suddenly there flashed upon 
him the meaning of Mr. Allardyce’s allusions 
to “the last time.” Again he was being 
taken for his brother, in the dimness and 
confusion of the sick man’s eyes and brain. 
It was Caryl who—it sent a kind of sicken- 
ing thrill through him to realise what kind of 
words those must have been which his com- 
panion was trying to recall. He had not 
often heard Caryl speak of such things, never 
since one memorable night just after his own 
confirmation, when they happened to be 
sitting together in the dark and something 
loosened both their tongues for the first time 
since childhood. He had never forgotten 
that night, but all that had happened since 
had poisoned the thought of it; and there 
were times, as now, when it seemed as 
though his own belief must be a mockery, 
because he had shared it all with Caryl. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said gently but 
rather coldly. “I think you must be mis- 
taking me for my brother. I am only 
Douglas Lingard.” 

Mr. Allardyce started and looked feebly 
round. 

“The other one?” he said. “I didn’t 
know. I’m sure I thought it was Caryl. 
And can’t you—?—Oh !—ah, well, never 
mind.” 

He partly withdrew himself from the 
young man’s supporting arm, and Douglas 
bit his lip, knowing well what was meant by 
the half involuntary movement. The sick 


man did not want spiritual consolation or 
even physical help from him, knowing now 
who he was ; and there was a sting in his 
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sudden change of tone, 
though Douglas was far from 
wishing to rival Caryl in his 
esteem. 

It was doubly a relief at 
that moment to see Martin 
Hamerton hurrying towards 
them, with a rug on his arm 
and a flask in his hand. 

All the serious side of the 
incident disappeared with his 
coming. He was sympathetic, 
but seemed to think it advis- 
able to make as light of the 
matter as possible, as he 
tucked his patient up in 
the rug and administered a 
little brandy and water, and 
advised five minutes’ rest be- 
fore walking up to the house. 
And Mr. Allardyce, now that 
he knew who was with him, 
seemed resolute to own to 
nothing more than a touch 
of faintness, such as no one 
need think twice about now 
that it was passing off. 

The young men admired 
his courage, but did not want 
to tax it too heavily, and with 


* a little significant glance at 


each other over his head they 

vetoed his proposal that they 

should go back to the Close, declaring that 
they had had enough of the festivities ; and 
after a few moments, when he rose slowly and 
rather unsteadily to his feet, they both went 
with him up to the Hall. 

J shall take the responsibility of sending 
for the doctor,” said Martin, after they had 
left him in the library to rest. “Frank is 
not here, and the housekeeper is busy with 
the children, and there is no one else to see 
to him.” 

“‘ Will he be annoyed at your having sup- 
posed him ill enough to want the doctor?” 
asked Douglas. 

“Oh! Fosbrook will manage him. I 
know he drops in sometimes, ‘accidentally 
on purpose,’ just to keep an eye on him, and 
he can pretend he is doing so to-night. I 
knew he would have liked if he could to forbid 
all this electioneering business, on account of 
the excitement ; but the old man was not to 
be kept out of it. It’s a pity, for I suppose 
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‘He tucked his patient up in the rug, and administered a 


little brandy and water’ 


one of these attacks will be the death of him 
some day, and we might easily get a worse 
man in his place.” 

Martin, to whom of course that house was 
sufficiently familiar, dived into some back 
region to write his note and find a messenger, 
and Douglas found his way back to the field, 
where Celia appealed to him to set the boys 
to run races, and reproached him for having 
been beguiled from his duty by her idle 
brother, with blithe unconsciousness of any 
dark background to the children’s merriment. 

He was shaking off his own grave thoughts, 
in the effort of obeying her behests, when 
presently a dogcart came up the drive which 
circled the Home Close. It could hardly 
be the doctor’s carriage yet, he thought, and 
it was not. It was Frank Allardyce and 
Caryl who got out, and, sending the groom 
on up to the Hall, came to see what was going 
on. Their campaign had apparently been 
successful, for Frank was in high spirits ; and 
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so was the candidate, in his much quieter way. 
Frank made havoc of Douglas Lingard’s 
arrangements for the children’s races by 
insisting on giving prizes to all the competi- 
tors ; and Caryl made his way to Celia and 
explained that he could not personally dis- 
tribute the huge packet of sweets which he 
gave into her hands, for fear of a Revision 
Committee, but that he expected her to act 
as his deputy in this very indirect form of 
bribery. 

Celia made short work of both her late- 
come and officious helpers. “ Frank, there 
are to be no more races! ” she said sternly ; 
“‘ we are going to send up the balloons, and 
then send every one off home, before the little 
ones fall asleep on their feet. Mr. Lingard, 
I am sorry, but they have had quite as many 
sweets already as I care to be responsible for. 
Mr. Douglas, have you got the methylated 
spirit and the matches? Oh! thanks. This 
way then, please. ” 

Even to know that his help was preferred 
in this trifling need was some satisfaction ; 
but before enjoying it Douglas drew his 
brother aside for an instant, glancing to 
where Frank was romping with some of the 
tiniest children and swinging them to his 
shoulder. 

“T think he ought to know that his father 
has been very ill this evening,” he said in an 
undertone. “ Mr. Allardyce is better now, I 
hope; he is up at the house; but he was 
pretty bad, and Mr. Hamerton has sent for 
the doctor.” 

Caryl’s face clouded with the look of one 
who hears grave but not unexpected news. 

“Thanks. I'll tell Frank,” he answered 
in the same tone. “I am sorry to hear it. 
Perhaps I ought to have stopped all this 
electioneering excitement for him days ago ; 
but he seemed to enjoy it. I'll take Frank 
up to the house, and we’ll hear what the 
doctor says.” 

He seemed to hesitate a moment, however, 
and when he walked away it was not to seek 
Frank Allardyce, but Celia, who was care- 
fully unpacking paper balloons, with a circle 
of admiring urchins watching her. 

Apparently he was trying to make her re- 
consider her determination about the goodies ; 
and though she laughed she shook her head 
and looked obdurate. 

“You may take them to the workhouse in 
Castleford if you like,” she said; “ there are 
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plenty of children there just now not so well 
off as these spoilt creatures.” 

“T will, if you will go too and introduce 
me to them,”—and it seemed to the watcher 
that Caryl’s eyes added, ‘“‘ Workhouse, or 
prison, or anywhere else, so long as you go 
tco!” 

“TI can’t promise. Please go away, and 
send your brother here ; it is quite time these 
balloons were sent up.” 

Douglas was too near at hand to need 
sending ; and as he obeyed his lady’s direc- 
tions, and their fingers met over the difficult 
task of persuading the crazy diaphanous 
things to become inflated instead of setting 
themselves on fire, he wondered whether it 
was a good sign or a bad one that she 
appealed to him and ordered him about, 
and so kept him near her while sending 
Caryl away. 

If she had sent Aim away Douglas would 
no doubt have made himself miserable over 
it; but as things were he remembered to have 
read somewhere that girls always showed their 
feelings by contraries, and so contrived still 
to torment himself. 


The balloons had risen triumphantly into 
the still evening air, and each separate one 
had been cheered to the echo. Buns had 
been lavishly distributed, and were being . 
hugged in sticky beatitude by small people 
in their mothers’ arms who were too sleepy 
even to begin to eat them. Mr. Allardyce 
had been cheered by way of thanks for his 
kindness in inviting them to the Hall, and 
the vicar and the schoolmaster in delicate 
recognition of their official position, and the 
big boys in the background had provoked 
“Three cheers for Miss Ceelie,” and had 
prolonged them to three times three. And 
Miss Ceelie had responded in a neat and 
effective speech by wishing them all good- 
night, and suggesting that the sooner they 
went home the better! And Mrs. Locke 
came up, asking for escort as far as her 
lodging, and Martin walked off with her, 
leaving Douglas and Celia to follow along the 
quiet lane in the lingering twilight. Caryl - 


and Frank had disappeared, having ap- 
parently gone up to the house, and Martin 
had sent up a message by the housekeeper to 
Mr. Allardyce to say that it was too late for 
them to come up and say good-night to him. 

Celia guessed that he had some reason tor 
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this, and as they went Douglas told her why 
it had seemed unadvisable to let their host 
disturb himself again that night. 

“] was afraid that he might have been ill 
again,” she said regretfully. “I am very 
sorry. Though we laugh at Mr. Allardyce 
sometimes, I am really very fond of him. 
And it seems so sad: he has worked so hard 
to earn his money and his position, and a 
little quiet time to enjoy it all ; and now this 
has come, to make him feel that he only 
holds it from day to day.” 

* There are many different ways in which 
a man has notice to get up and move on,” 
said Douglas very soberly. “I suppose if 
we did not get a peep behind the scenes 
now and then, we might be too much 
inclined to envy a man like Mr. Allar- 
dyce 4 

“Not you, surely! You who are young 
and have all the world before you? I did 
not think a young man would ever envy one 
who had had his day, even if he might hope 
to enjoy the evening of it in peace.” 

“ Not altogether, perhaps. But even at 
my age one has found out that it does not 
mean much to have the world before one— 
not so much as to have one little corner of 
it for one’s very own, and friends to whom 
one belongs as a matter of course. A man’s 
home is the only thing I should ever think 
of envying him, and if a home is not to be 
gained before threescore and ten———” 

“A smaller home than Sudbrook Hall 
might be attainable earlier,” said the girl, 
without an arriére pensée to make her 
hesitate. “ And friends may be picked up 
on the way, may they not?” 

“I hope so. But it is the curse of a 
homeless, ‘ relationless’ man that he knows 
that he cannot possibly be as much to his 
friends as his friends are to him. And that 
makes him distrustful and downhearted.” 

Celia did not quite know how to answer 
this impersonally-worded plaint. She quick- 
ened her steps half unconsciously, and they 
came a little nearer to Mrs. Locke and 
Martin, who were walking briskly and appa- 
rently talking very confidentially. Douglas 
eyed the backs of their heads, inclined 
towards one another, and the sight seemed 
to move him to a sort of half confidence. 

“ Miss Celia,” he began abruptly—* I may 
call you that, mayn’t 1? No one calls you 
Miss Hamerton, and every village child may 
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say ‘our Miss Ceelie’—I want to ask you 
something,” he hurried on, giving her no 
time to demur. “I haven’t known you 
long, but your great kindness, and your 
brother’s, makes me feel as though you were 
old friends. Anyway, I have none that it 
would hurt me so much to lose. I want 
you to promise me, if any one talks to you, 
if you hear things said against me, don’t 
condemn me unheard! don’t grow cold to 
me and drop me and leave me to wonder 
why! Give me a fair hearing, and let me 
tell my own story as well; and you shall 
judge between them.” 

It would have seemed natural if Celia had 
asked who the young man suspected of 
intending to speak against him, but she did 
not. 

“T don’t think either Martin or 1 would 
be ready to condemn any one unheard,” she 
answered gravely. 

“T am putting it badly enough!” said 
Douglas, with some passion. ‘It sounds as 
though I had a bad conscience—as though I 
had some reason to expect an accusation to 
be made against me, and God knows I have 
not! I have nothing to boast of, but before 
Heaven there is no reason why I should not 
be your brother’s friend, or even yours. I 
seem suspicious—crazy, I daresay-—but I 
can’t help it! I have lost one dear friend, 
and I think I shall never know why. I must 
make a fight for those I have left.” 

He seemed to himself to be talking in 
riddles; but Celia understood him better 
than he could have hoped, thinking of that 
letter which even now she dared not tell him 
that she had seen. 

“1 don’t cast off my friends without good 
reason given and proved up to the hilt,” she 
said, ‘and I will answer for Martin that he 
does not do so either.” 

* But am I your friend? Will you forgive 
my boldness, and let me count myself your 
friend ?” he urged. 

“Tf you wish,” answered Celia; and as 
Douglas held out an imploring hand, she 
laid hers for an instant in it. 

He would have liked to kiss it, at any 
rate to press it, but he reverentially abstained 
from doing either; and they walked on with 
much outward calm, though the young 
man’s pulses were throbbing fast, and the 
girl’s perhaps beating a little more quickly 
than usual, 








‘*Three cheers for Miss Ceelie!” 


Their paction had not been made too 
soon, for in a moment or two they reached 
the cottage where Mrs. Locke had rooms, 
and she must exchange gracious adieux with 
them all, and final comments upon the fine- 
ness of the afternoon and the perfection ot 
all the arrangements. 

From thence to the Dower House was but 
a short distance, and Martin naturally joined 
his sister and his friend, and the two dis- 
cussed Mr. Allardyce’s illness, and the like- 
lihood that the doctor would order him 
away, since there would be no quiet to be 
had for him in the neighbourhood till the 
election was over. 

Arrived at the Dower House gate, Martin 
hospitably pressed Douglas to come in and 
finish the evening with them, but he de- 
clined, saying that he would rather come on 
another evening, soon, and ignoring a sug- 
gestion that he might just as well do both. 
Somehow Celia divined that he was still too 
much moved to be in the humour for lamp- 


light and ordinary talk, and her eyes followed 
him a little wistfully as he went up the dusky 
lane alone. 

But she turned brightly enough upon 
Martin when they were in the house. 

“ Well? What success as amateur detec- 
tive? Have you made anything out of Mrs. 
Locke?” 

“Nothing! She has puzzled me more 
than ever. What do you think she was 
pouring out to me, or rather hinting and 
insinuating to me, all the way here?” 

“TI can guess! She was saying things 
against Mr. Douglas Lingard.” 

“Wrong! She was taking away some 
one’s character, but not his. To my amaze- 
ment, she was talking against Cary/ Lingard, 
very guardedly and with great regret, pro- 
fessing affection for him all the time, but 
ruining him with worse than faint praise.” 

“ But What kind of things did she 
say ?” 

“She regretted the influence he has got 
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over Mr. Allardyce ; thought it was not well 
for any one to be so completely under the 
influence of some one outside their own 
family ; wondered that Frank Allardyce did 
not seem to mind it. Then she said that it 
had been so with his uncle, and more than 
hinted that if Caryl had not come home 
from India in the nick of time the old man’s 
property would have been equitably and 
reasonably divided between his nephews.” 

“This is a very clever woman!” said 
Celia, as her brother paused. ‘She doesn’t 
do the obvious thing at all! ” 

‘“‘ What do you suppose she means by it ? 
For I profess she is beyond my comprehen- 
sion altogether.” 

“T must think; and do you think too, 
and perhaps we may unravel the tangled web 
of her weaving. But don’t put her in a 
novel yet, for at present she is too improba- 
ble for fiction ! ” 

The smile on Martin’s lips lasted till his 
‘sister was gone, and then he suddenly grew 
grave, and seemed at 
once to forget Mrs. 
Locke and the mystery 
that surrounded her 
words and motives. 

He sat down, and 
took out of a drawer 
.a large flat parcel with 
.a publisher’s label on 
it, which had been 
brought to him by 
the post that morning. 

Martin Hamerton 
-did not open it—what 
author needs or wishes 
to open a packet of 
rejected MSS. ?—but 
he sat looking at it as 
if its return meant 
something more than 
the ordinary pains and 
mortifications of would- 
be authorship. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DE MORTUIS ? 





Ir seemed to Douglas 
Lingard that some- 
thing had happened 
to him on that. night 
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when he and Celia walked home from the 
school-feast together. He had obtained a 
definite pledge of friendship from her, and 
she was not a girl to make such a promise 
and mean nothing by it. 

Neither, on the other hand, was she 
the kind of girl to allow lovemaking under 
the guise of friendship. It was a step for- 
ward, certainly, but not altogether in the 
right direction. 

And it seemed to him also that he had 
put himself definitely in opposition to Caryl, 
that he had seen in his brother’s look and 
manner a tolerably legible assurance that 
what he wanted Caryl wanted also. 

Men very rarely understand to what extent 
a girl chooses for herself. At the bottom of 
their hearts they mostly believe that he who 
presses in most boldly will carry her off ; and 
indeed events do very often seem to bear 
them out in this belief. So that an unselfish 
lover, even if he be also a modest man, will 
seriously consider whether it would not be 





“ Will you forgive my boldn<ss, and let me count myself your friend ?” 








for his lady’s advantage that he should hold 
back and let another man take her (much as 
though she were a tourney prize that must 
needs go to the winner), and never glances 
at the possibility that she may not choose to 
be won by either. 

In other circumstances Douglas would 
have been quite capable of thinking that he 
ought to efface himself to ensure Caryl’s 
happiness, and to give Celia a wealthier 
husband than he himself was ever likely to be. 

But as things were he could not feel that 
he owed Caryl anything, nor would he insult 
Celia by supposing that money would weigh 
with her. 

All the same, considerations of ‘money 
must weigh with the man who loved her. 
It had been easy to think of going abroad 
and making a fortune, and coming back to 
marry some dream-lady who would surely be 
raised up somehow when she was wanted. 
The dream-lady had become flesh and blood 
before she was wanted—that is to say, 
before he was ready to build the home-nest 
for her ; and how could he look for her to 
wait through all the years that it would take 
to make a fortune ?—even if she loved him! 

Douglas was in two minds as to his stay 
near Sudbrook and his employment on the 
G.W. & X. line. It was a great thing to be 
near Celia; in fact, if he went away soon, 
what could he expect but that she would 
soon forget him? but on the other hand, the 
time was wasted as far as the beginning of 
fortune-making was concerned. There could 
be no hope of higher pay or of quick advance- 
ment till his present engagement was ended 
and he could get out to one of those far 
countries of which he had so often dreamed. 

* Decidedly I am a detrimental,” he said 
to himself ruefully. And she has no worldly- 
minded guardians to send me to the right- 
about—only Martin, who is not very practical, 
or even reasonably cautious. I ought to be 
very sure of my position before I speak, and 
while I am making sure of it, I suppose 
another man may step before me. But it 
shan’t be because I have not tried my best 
and hardest.” 

He was thinking of these things as he 
walked home from work, on the day after 
the school-feast. There were very few 
waking hours, except when he was pro- 
fessionally employed, when he was not 
thinking of them; for it is one of the 
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penalties of living alone that a man is never 
free from the -tyranny of a master passion, 
or from the seesaw of hope and fear, except 
when his work imperatively claims him and 
substitutes one strain for another. 

As he reached the turn in the road where 
he had once met Mrs. Locke, to his surprise 
he saw her there again; and this time she 
made no secret of the fact that she had been 
waiting to intercept him. 

‘‘T knew you would be anxious to hear 
about Mr. Allardyce,” she said, “so after I 
had been up to the Hall to ask after him, I 
walked round this way to meet you.” 

“Tt was very good of you. And how is 
he?” ; 

“Well, he won’t own to being ill —he 
never does, I believe, after one of these 
attacks. But he is not looking at all as well 
as usual, and the doctor has absolutely for- 
bidden any excitement. He is to go away 
somewhere to-morrow, out of hearing of all 
news, until the election is over. Frank is to 
take him, and I believe they are not to leave 
any address, for fear of friends or foes 
pestering him with telegrams.” 

“That seems rather a strong measure, 
but I can quite believe that he excites him- 
self a great deal more than is necessary.” 

“Oh yes! but I think it is foolish of the 
doctor, all the same. He will only fret him- 
self more at not being allowed to hear any- 
thing. And I can’t think what he will do 
without Caryl—he has come to depend so 
upon Caryl for everything; Frank can do 
nothing to please him.” 

“The question seems rather, at the 
present time, what will Caryl do without 
him ?” said Douglas somewhat drily. 

“Oh, he has done all he can, and the 
election should be pretty safe, I should 
think. After all, it is his purse rather than 
his head that is wanted.” 

“ His political convictions must be very 
dear to him,” said -Douglas in the same 
tone. 

“They are—and Caryl too. You see, he 
does not expect to live very long, and he 1s 
depending absolutely upon Caryl to bring up 
Frank as a sort of ideal Member of Parlia- 
ment, and then to get him into the House. 
I wonder if things will turn out at all as he 
hopes ?” 

There was an_ interrogative tone in 
her voice, as though Mrs. Locke wished 
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her 
“ cousin’s” can- 
did opinion on 
that point, but 
the young man 
was determinedly 
silent. After a 
moment she went 
on in a hghter 
tone, 

“Talking of 
houses, what do 
you think of 
Caryl’s house ? ” 

“Ceres 
house! Which 
is that?” 

“ Oh, 
he told 
You know that 
nice house on 
the Castleford 
Road, with the 
large garden and 
the bay windows? 
/f he is returned 
for the division 
—we must not 
be so disloyal as 
to doubt it—he 
means to take 
that house, which 
is to let fur- 
nished.” 

“‘ Rather a large place for a bachelor!” 

“Yes, but there is no reason why Caryl 
should remain a bachelor, and—I don’t 
think he intends to.” 

“Cousin Dora’s” talk had always been 
full of pin-pricks, but this was more than a 
prick with a pin; it felt more like a dagger 
and that a poisoned one. 

Douglas drew rather a deep breath and 
walked on, thinking chiefly that he must 
say something so as to look as though he 
did not care, and wondering why he could 
find nothing to say. 

Mrs. Locke talked on about nothing in 
particular, as though she wished to give him 
time to reflect on her information, and in a 
very few minutes discovered that it was time 
for her to be turning back. 

Douglas lifted his hat and wished her 
good-night, and the next instant forgot her 
existence. What she had hinted tallied so 
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completely with 
his worst fears 
that it seemed 
nowas though he 
had known it all 
the time — had 
always realised 
that success in 
his candidature 
would fix Caryl’s 
residence in that 
neighbourhood, 
and give him a 
position which 


would need no- 
thing but a wife, 
and a wife be- 
longing to one 
of the oldest 
families in the 


county, to make 
it complete and 
assured. 

“Tt will 
thought the right 
and inevitable 
thing for her,” 
he said to himself 
almost despair- 
ingly. “Even 
these people who 
adore her will be 
more than satis- 
fied; they will 
think her goodness suitably rewarded by a 
rich husband, and one who will not take her 
away from the place she loves... . Itisa 
foregone conclusion, if Caryl wins his elec- 
tion and stays on here.” 

He walked on, faster and faster, as if try- 
ing to escape from the thought that came 
next, but it overtook him and forced itself 
into words. 

“‘ If I were to do what no doubt he thinks 
I have done already, and take some one into 
my confidence who would not be above 
making public capital out of a private matter! 
. . « It has absolutely nothing to do with 
his fitness to represent them in Parliament, 
but the average voter is not capable of seeing 
that. . . . If it were judiciously made known 
that... . . But what has he done, after all ? 
Managed to make himself acceptable toa 
rich.old man, and to reconcile himself to the 
possession of a few thousands that might in 
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fairness have gone to some one else! There 
is no crime in that; but it might be put in 
a light that would cost him a few votes, and 
every one says that if, as a stranger here, he 
gets in at all it will be by the smallest possible 
majority. Besides, it might well come round 
to her!” 

There was no use in hurrying on now; 
the debate was fairly begun, and nothing 
else in the world seemed of much conse- 
quence till it was settled. Douglas had for- 
gotten that he was on his way home, and 
that his landlady and his evening meal 
awaited him; though before he met Mrs. 
Locke he had been as hungry as a 
young man ought to be after a hard day’s 
work. He leaned upon a gate, looking out 
with unseeing eyes over the summer land- 
scape, and the debate went on as though two 
trained advocates were pleading alternately. 

. . “If their knowledge of these facts 
would affect their judgment, these people 
have a right to know them. . . . But I don’t 
know that the facts are so. I only know 
that he has ceased to care for me; he may 
have taken no unfair advantage, after all ! 
. . . Events speak for themselves! and if 
the electors think that they would prefer a 
man who had not shown quite so much 
power of furthering his own interests, no one 
can blame them. . . . If I hint at and sug- 
gest actions and motives that I only suspect, 
that is slander—the vilest slander of my own 
flesh and blood! ... But if he wins his 
election he will stay here, and if he stays 
here he will win Celia; and how am I to 
endure it? He has taken away my birth- 
right, and he will take my blessing too—the 
only blessing that I care for!” 

It did not occur to the young man that 
he was misappropriating the words of Scrip- 
ture story, for another phrase was ringing 
in his head, as it had often rung before: 
“He has supplanted me these two times ! ” 
That, and the plain confession to himself 
that the information he was tempted to give 
would—-with the construction that would be 
put upon it—be neither more nor less than 
slander, seemed to have cleared his mind a 
little, but he was as far as ever from having 
resolved what to do. ' 

He said to himself at last, when he was 
weary of hearing the two advocates state and 
re-state the case, that he would be guided by 
circumstances ; which generally means that 
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a man intends to wait and see whether the 
temptation will not be strong enough to 
carry him off his feet, and so give him later 
the excuse that he could not help himself. 
And with that he went home to his solitary 
dinner, and as he sat over it studied the 
views of both local papers as to the Liberal 
candidate’s chances, and counted the days 
that had still to elapse before the election. 


“ We were talking of touchstones—this is 
mine!” was his last waking thought that 
night. “ Martin Hamerton was right: it is 
all a question of self-interest, only the objects 
of interest vary. I grudged Caryl my uncle’s 
money, and felt myself superior because it 
was no more than a passive grudge. Now 
he touches what I happen to care more 
about, and I am ready to pawn my honour— 
to sell my soul, almost—for the chance of 
being even with him. ‘ However we brave 
it out, we men are a little breed.’ ” 


The next night when bedtime came 
Douglas took the key of the farmhouse door 
—a ponderous weight of ironmongery—with 
him, and went out into the scented summer 
night, which was more “ gloaming” than 
“mirk.” He was in no mood to sleep, and 
his dreams of the night before had not been 
pleasant enough to invite a repetition. His 
thoughts were not precisely pleasant either, 
but at any rate they were more under his 
own control; and a lover is not wholly 
miserable, whatever he may suppose himself 
to be, while the “ spirit in his feet” can lead 
him within sight of his lady’s chamber 
window, and he can, amid the scent of her 
roses, watch the light go out there, and 
wonder with awe and reverence whether 
possibly she has “ set his graceless name in 
her pure prayer.” 

Douglas went through all the mournful 
delightful follies of those good days when 
lovers are so unhappy—days that in after- 
life some of them would buy back at almost 
any price that could bé asked of tnem—and 
then, the Dower House having been dark 
and silent for more than half an hour, set 
out to walk off his remaining restlessness 
along the quiet deserted lanes. 

He was not thinking or caring much 
which way he went, but as the clock in the 
church tower struck two he found himself 
returning through the village, and with a 
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recollection of the day’s work that lay before 
him and the need of getting a few hours of 
sleep before it, he took the short cut that 
led through the churchyard to strike the lane 
which would take him to High Ashes. 

In that dimness, neither dark nor light, 
the tombstones could have been counted— 
the ponderous slabs of the villagers, the 
white marble cross that Squire Hamerton 
had put there in memory of his young wife, 
the mother of Martin and Celia, and his 
own memorial beside it. 

Between those two graves there was 
something—a dark figure that moved, that 
slowly rose as if from crouching on the 
grass. 

Douglas stopped short a moment, his 
heart giving an extra beat or two, and then 
moved forward to see who or what this 
might be. 

The next instant he wished that he had 
done nothing of the kind, for to his dismay 
he recognised Martin Hamerton. 

The first impulse of a reserved man under 
such a trial is always to do as he would be 
done by, to pretend that he has seen nothing 
and heard nothing, and to avoid any word 
that might seem to ask for confidence. But 
on second thoughts he sometimes remem- 
bers that other men are not necessarily like 
himself, and that if a friend may know what 
is amiss he may be able to give help, or at 
the least sympathy. 

By the time Douglas had stammered out 
an almost meaningless phrase or two, meant 
to convey that he was not in the least sur- 
prised or anxious, and that it was the most 
natural thing in the world to find a man 
lying beside his father’s grave at the dead of 
night, his common sense had come back, 
and he cut short Martin’s halting attempt to 
reply in the same strain. 

“Look here!” he said simply, “we need 
have no pretences with each other. I know 
well enough that a man doesn’t roam about 
for half the night because things are going 
well with him. And I know that I ought to 
go home and go to bed, and I suspect it 
would be well for you to do the same. 
Let’s make our way towards home together ; 
and if you could—if you wouldn’t mind 
trying to tell me what the trouble is—you 
know how glad I should be if I could do 
anything.” 


Martin Hamerton gave a shaky little 
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laugh, the laugh of a man who has been 
tried by loneliness and misery till at the first 
word of sympathy he could cry, if it were 
not for manhood. 

“A very sensible proposal!” he said. 
* Let us go home, and to bed, and to sleep 
if we can. There’s no good to be done by 
stopping here, anyhow.” 

He slipped his arm into his friend’s, but 
it was Douglas who took the initiative and 
drew him away down the churchyard path ; 
and for the next moment or two neither 
spoke. 

*‘ As for telling you what is amiss,” Martin 
said at last, “I could do that. Not only 
because you are you, but just because you 
can’t help me. In some circumstances to 
complain is to beg, and that hurts a man’s 
pride, even though he feels that he might be 
driven to do it if it wereany use. But since 
I know that you can do nothing, you know 
that I am asking nothing; and I may tell 
you just for the relief of telling. I have 
kept it to myself till I am nearly crazy.” 

“Tell me,” said Douglas gently. “ But 
I wish it might prove that I could do some- 
thing after all.” 

“Oh! it is a sufficiently sordid matter — 
pounds, shillings, and pence—the usual 
sources of trouble,” said Martin bitterly. 
“Only a rich man could help me, and I 
don’t number so very many of those among 
my friends. To put the whole affair in a 
nutshell, unless I can find nine hundred 
pounds within a very few days I am liable to 
have my furniture seized, even down to my 
sister’s jewels and our mother’s portrait, and 
the Dower House sold over our heads. And 
dishonour worse than ruin to follow.” 

“But how ?—Excuse me! I have no 
right to question you, I know.” 

“Oh, I mean to tell you all particulars. 

They are safe with you, I know; and, as I 
said, I have gone over the whole thing to 
myself, and by myself, till it is driving me 
mad. I must speak out to some one, and 
rather to you than to any man I know. 
You know that my father ruined himself by 
rash speculations? and that when he died 
there was practically nothing left but my 
mother’s small fortune: the Hall and such of 
the land as was not mortgaged beyond its 
value barely sufficed to pay his debts.” 

‘*T heard that much, even before we had 
met,” 
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“Well, I don’t blame him for that. 
The land, which he understood, proved to 
be nothing to trust to, and he tried other 
things, which he and those like him never 
did understand and never will, and he paid 
dearly for it. But after his death, when his 
affairs were, as I thought, all wound up, 
and Celia and I were beginning to see how 
we stood after the wreck, another claim 
came to my knowledge—one that I resolved 
should never come to hers.” 

They had left the sleeping village behind 
them, and were walking along the lane, and 
at this point Martin came almost to a stop, 
as though he would rather not be too near 
even to the house in which his sister was, 
and dropped his voice. 

“‘ My father was a kind father and a kind 
master. Most people loved him; but even 
I, his son, cannot call him a wise man or—I 
suppose—a good one. I try to think that he 
did not understand the full bearing of what 
he did, but I cannot acquit him at any rate 
of criminal carelessness. There was trust- 
money—the details would only worry you— 
but it was a public fund, and it was abso- 
lutely in his power. And he was tempted 
to misappropriate it to tide over the diffi- 
culty into which his speculations had brought 
him.” 

Martin was evidently trying to preserve a 
businesslike calm, but his deep trouble and 
mortification were evident enough, and 
Douglas’ sympathy was so keen that it kept 
him silent. 

“ Of course there was a tempter,” went 
on the culprit’s son. ‘ And of course it is 
natural that J, at least, should feel that he 
was most to blame. At the critical point in 
his affairs my father quarrelled with his old 
friend and lawyer, who had managed them 
and him for years ; and he turned in despera- 
tion to that man Daly, of whom you may 
have heard in the town.” 

Douglas made a sound of assent. He 
had heard of Daly, but nothing to the man’s 
credit. 

“ Daly managed this wretched business of 
the trust-money for him, persuaded him that 
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it could be refunded before it was called for, 
and kept the whole matter secret till after 
his death. Then he laid it before me, just 
two days before the committee meeting at 
which the money would have to be forth- 
coming. I—I suppose I am not a good 
man of business—but T had never even 
realised that this trust had been in my 
father’s hands.” 

“You could hardly have had time to go 
into everything thoroughly,” said Douglas, 
in reply to his friend’s tone. He could 
easily believe that Martin Hamerton was not 
much of a business man, but it was not his 
place to say so, even if it had not been too 
late for reproaches to do any good. 

“Daly had his reasons, of course,” went 
on the young man, “for pressing me so hard. 
He knew that I could no more lay my hand 
upon eight hundred pounds just then than 
upon a million. He did not want me to 
have time enough to devise some reasonable 
scheme—only enough to realise the disgrace 
to my father’s memory—and Celia’s misery 
—and my own helplessness.” 

They had been walking more and more 
slowly, and now, by mutual consent, they 
stood still. They were still a couple of 
hundred yards from the garden gate, but to 
both it seemed as though, if they went any 
nearer, some treacherous breeze might carry 
their words to the ears that must not hear 
them. 

‘“What we had saved out of the fire,” 
went on Martin, “ was just the Dower House 
and the furniture, and an odd hundred or 
two, which, strictly speaking, belonged to me 
according to my poor father’s useless will, 
and my mother’s little fortune, which is 
Celia’s. She would have given me that, and 
never have asked me what I wanted it for, 
if I had said that I wished it. But that I 
couldn’t do, even if her trustees would have 
allowed it. Then Daly came forward with 
a feasible proposal. He could get the 
money, he said, at some risk to himself, and 
he would advance it if I would pay him back 
within a given time, and of course at an 
exorbitant rate of interest.” 














OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CORNER 


HEATED GLASS SUDDENLY 
COOLED 

No. 1.—This photograph represents a piece 
of ordinary plate glass taken from a shop 
window which was situated some thirty-five 
or forty feet away from the scene of a fire 
which occurred a year or two ago in Edin- 
burgh (in Easter Road, I think it was). All 
the white lines in this photo represent cracks 
in the glass, These cracks do not go through 
the glass from one side to the other, but are 
all on one side and extend only about one- 
third through to the other side, and they are 
so fine that they cannot be felt—the surface 
of the glass being as smooth as when it is in 
the usual state. Insome positions these cracks 
show most beautiful iridescent colours, ac- 
cording to the way the light falls on them. 
I fancy that these peculiar effects have been 
caused by the glass having become heated 
and thereby expanding, and that sudden con- 
traction must have taken place by water being 
poured on it from the hose in use at the fire. 
The size of the original is ten and°a half 
inches from top to bottom and seven and a 
half inches in breadth. 


CHAINED BOOKS 

No. 2.—These chained books are in St. 
Michael's Church, Southampton, and were 
presented by a townsman in the year 
1646. They consist of two volumes of 
annotations upon all the books of the 
Old and New Testament, and Foxe’s 
** Book of Martyrs,” illustrated. It is usually 











No.,1 (John Westwood, 53 Bedford Road, Edinburgh) 


supposed that books 
werechained in order 
to circumvent the 
thief, but a more pro- 
bable theory is that 
the chains were 
meant to keep 
borrowers at bay. 
There is no certain 
record of the date 
when books were 
first chained, but the 
custom is known to 
have been in vogue 
in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. There are stiil 
nearly a hundred 
places in this 
country where the 
books are chained, 
the largest collection 
being at Hereford 
No. 2 (Jessie Collis, 7 Blechynden Terrace, Southampton) Cathedral. 
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No. 3 (J. W. Machray, Kelly, Wemyss Bay) 


LIVINGSTONE'S HUT 


No. 3.—This erection is known in the 
Scotland as Livingstone’s Hut. It was 
erected in the grounds of Kelly estate, 
Wemyss Bay, by two Nassic boys(Chuma 
and Susi), and isan exact facsimile of the 
one in which Dr. Livingstone died. 

On the 3oth day of April, 1873, when 
Livingstone and his followers arrived at 
llala, he was very ill. He seems to have 
had some presentiment that this would 
be his last illness, for it is said he asked 
his men to build him a hut to die in. 
Four days afterwards he was found dead 
by his bedside in the attitude of prayer. 
When the sad event became known 
among his followers, it was resolved to 
carry their master’s remains to Zanzibar. 
Chuma and Susi, the old attendants of 
Livingstone, became leaders of the com- 
pany. The body, after being dried in the 
sun, was placed in a bark coffin so con- 
structed as to resemble a bale of mer- 
chandise. In this manner it was borne 
on the shoulders of his faithful attendants 
through the wilds of Africa to Bagamoio, 
which was reached in February 1874. 
The remains were taken from Bagamoio 
to Zanzibar, and afterwards to England, 
where they were committed to their last 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey on 
April 18, 1874. The two native followers, 
Chuma and Susi, came to England with 
the body, and were the guests of the late 
Dr. Young, of Kelly, one of Dr. Living 


west of 





stone’s warmest friends and 
supporters. It was at his re- 
quest a facsimile of the hut 
was erected. The framework 
consists of young saplings 
tied together with string and 
covered with straw. The bed 
is two trunks of trees, across 
which are thrown some 
branches and straw. There 
is not a single nail in the 
whole structure. It was Dr. 
Young's wish that the erec- 
tion and workmanship should 
be anexact counterpart of the 
original. After Dr. Young's 
death, Kelly passed into the 
hands of Mr. Alex. Stephen, 
brother-in-law to the well- 
known African missionary, 
Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale. The 
hut is in good preservation, 
although erected twenty-five 
years ago, thanks to thecare of 
the late Mr. Stephen. At the 
Missionary Loan Exhibition, 


held in Glasgow, Mr. Stephen had a model erected 
in the St. Andrew’s Hall, where it was, with other 
Livingstonian relics, an object of much interest. 
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No. 4 (O. A. Hill, Cyprus Road, Nottingham) 
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and in the loops are the figures of four 





No. 5 (W. M. Dodson, Bettws-y-Coed) 


THE CZDMON CROSS, WHITBY 


No. 4.—An interesting ceremony was witnessed 
at Whitby on September 21, 1898 
veiling of a Memorial Cross to 
Father of English Sacred Song), 
monk at Whitby Abbey and died 


viz., the un- 
Czxdmon (the 
who was a 





great scholars who were trained at Whitby 
in Czedmon’s time; their names are Bosa, 
Aetla, Oftfor and John of Beverley. 

Beneath these are inscribed the first 
nine lines of Caedmon's ‘‘Hymn of the 
Creation.’”” The runes of the same nine 
lines are also carved upon the border of 
one of the sides of the cross, and the 
same inscription appears in Saxon Minus- 
cule on the other. The other two sides 
of the cross contain respectively an Eng- 
lish wild rose with birds and animals, and 
an apple-tree with birds and animals. 
The monument stands immediately at the 
top of the 199 steps that lead from the 
old town to the parish church on the 
East Cliff. Our photograph was taken on 
themorning of theceremony. An article 
dealing fully with the cross whilst it was 
in preparation appeared in the SuNDay 
MaGazZIn_E, October 1898. 





A SOUTH PEMBROKESHIRE 
MARKET-WOMAN 


No. 5.—In a small fishing village in 
Pembrokeshire, the ancient seat of a 
Flemish settlement, the old national cos- 
tume of the Welsh still lingers, long after 
it has died out elsewhere. Here, though 
the shape of the hat occasionally varies, 
all the inhabitants still dress in costume, 
and may at once be located in the 
various market towns round by their 
peculiar dress. They are most pic- 
turesque, and generally affect the most brilliart 
colours. 


A TRAMWAY WORKED BY BLACKS 
No. 6,—The Beira Tram, South-East Africa. 
These are made to hold four persons and are pushed 





there in 680 r 

In the presence of a large crowd 
the Poet Laureate, after a short 
speech, removed the cloth from the 
monument, disclosing to view a fine 
work of art, about twenty feet in 
height, in form of a cross. On the 
east side of it there are four figures 
embossed, representing ‘‘Christ in 
the act of blessing,” ‘‘ David playing 
a harp,” ‘* The Abbess Hilda,” and 
**Czedmon.” 

Beneath 
tion : 


these is the inscrip- 


To the glory of God and in memory 
of His servant Cadmon, 
Fell asleep hard by, 680. 


On the west side is a double vine, 





(M. L. Ev: 


ans, Brunscombe Court, Stroud, Glos.) 
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No. 7 (J. S. Wright, 270 Kennington Road, S.E.) 


by natives. No one appears to be in charge of 
them. This party, seeing the trams, sat down in 
one and beckoned to the first black boy they saw 
tocome and push. The tram is less primitive than 
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it looks, being furnished with cur- 
tains. 


A MEMORIAL TO ARCH- 
BISHOP BENSON 


No. 7.—A memorial to Archbishop 
Benson has just been erected in All 
Saints’ Church, Birmingham, this 
being the place where the Archbishop 
worshipped when he was a youth. 
The memorial comprises a silver 
medallion mounted in alabaster on 
slate, making in all a very handsome 
tablet, about four feet square. The 
whole work, except the silvering of 
the medallion, was executed in 
Lambeth, and designed within a 
stone’s-throw of the palace gates, 
by R. W. Try. 


THE CROMWELL TERCEN- 
TENARY IN HUNTINGDON 


No. 8.—Photograph of the mass 
meeting in the market-place. The 
speakers were Dr. Clifford, Dr. Munro 
Gibson, and Mr. Reckett, M.P. The 
Rev. Stephens Wellingborough is 


seen delivering an address. The church in the 
background contains Cromwell's register of birth, 
and the Protector attended the Grammar School 
shown on the right. 
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No. 8 (W. E. Driver, 31 High Street, Huntingdon) 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


THE MODEL CHILD 


FIRST EVENING 


* Lesson: St. Luke ii. 40 
Hymn: ‘“ Lamb of God, I look to Thee” 
[A. & M. 568] 
“THE CHILD GREW” 


HOSE who wrote the books which 
we call the Gospels tell us very 
little about our Lord when He 
was a child. We are not allowed 

to see very far into the home of Mary and 
Joseph, and the pictures that represent the 
carpenter’s shop at Nazareth have to be 
drawn from fancy. Between the day when 
He was presented in the Temple as a little 
baby, and the day that He went up to 
Jerusalem to keep the Passover for the first 
time when He was twelve years old, we 
have to be content with this one verse of 
St. Luke for the history of our Lord’s child- 
hood. 

A childhood of twelve years described in 
three lines? It seems wonderful. But the 
Bible is the most wonderful of all books, 
and very often tells us in a few words what 
other books would take pages in describing. 
In days long gone by many strange stories 
were made up about our Lord performing 
miracles when He wasa child; it was said, 
for instance, that He made birds of clay 
and caused them to fly. The Bible does 
not tell of any such things. It only says 
He grew in body and in mind, and in favour 
with God and man. 

And yet is not growth quite as wonderful 


as anything that we can fancy in our minds ? 


It is because we are so accustomed to secing 
things grow that we forget what their grow- 
ing means. It means that God has put 
into some things a power of growing, called 
the breath of life, which only He can give. 
It means that it is God’s will’ that His 
world should be full of all the change and 
progress of life. And it is still more mar- 
vellous that He has made it depend upon 
us whether His creatures should grow or 
not. 

Yes, it depends upon you whether the plant 


you set in the corner of the border, that you 
call your garden, is to grow or not: you 
must set it carefully, water it, and care for 
it: but the plant itself, and the earth, and 
the water, and the heat and hght—all these 
God gives, not we ourselves. A plant made 
in a French flower shop of wire and gauze 
and cotton and silk will never grow; a wax- 
doll, however cleverly made to smile and 
cry, and shut its eyes and say “ Mamma,” 
may be richly dressed and taken for walks, 
and put to bed at night, and talked to and 
petted, but it will never grow any bigger, or 
wiser, or better. ‘‘ Of course not,” you say, 
“that’s because it’s not alive.” Ah! 
children, you have discovered it then: 
growth means life, and where God gives 
life He means that growth should follow. 

It was this life of growing that Jesus 
entered. He might have begun human life 
at any stage—boyhood, youth, manhood, or 
old age. But He chose babyhood. He 
preferred to begin at the very beginning, 
and to pass from babyhood to childhood, 
and from childhood to the life of a full- 
grown man. Perhaps He so did because 
He wished to be quite like us, and by pass- 
ing through a life like ours to give us a 
perfect example of what our life should be, 
not only when we are full-grown, but when 
we are boys and girls. You see, if He had 
come down from Heaven as a full-grown 
man, we should have thought of Him more 
as we think of the angels. Now we think 
of Him as the perfect Man, because Ke 
chose to live the same life that we live in 
childhood as well as maturity—in short, 
because He grew. 

What Jesus did we all must try to do. 
What He did at every stage of life we must 





imitate. When He was a child He grew. 
So must we. Is it not very simple, this 
duty? “We cannot help growing!” you 


say ; ‘* there is a door in the nursery that we 
measure our heights upon, and every month 
or two we have to make a new mark above 
the old one ; we never think about growing, 
and yet we grow.” You are right in a way. 
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And yet I suppose there are some children 
who do not grow so strong as they might 
even in their bodies because they are lazy 
and disobedient, and because they spend 
too many pennies on sweets, and eat too 
much cake, when they have the chance. 
And I know some boys at school whose 
minds are not growing as they might be: 
they are simply wasting the terms as they 
pass by, and are thinking nothing at all of 
the meaning of the lessons they learn by 
heart. Their thoughts are wandering away 
into the cricket-field, or the gymnasium, or 
‘the swimming-bath, and their fingers are 
drawing sketches that have nothing what- 
ever to do with the book they are supposed 
to be reading. After so many years at 
school they come out into the world without 
having grown in wisdom, and their minds 
are not much bigger than they were when 
they entered the First Form. And then on 
the growing body and the growing mind 
must rest more and more “the grace of 
God.” All growth is useless unless it is the 
kind of growth which that grace can rest 
upon. It is the power which makes you 
feel that however tall and strong and wise 
you grow, you are still but the little child of 
your Father in heaven, whose business you 
are to do on earth. 


SECOND EVENING 
Lesson: The same 
Hymn: “ Do no sinful action” [A. & M. 569] 


“AND WAXED STRONG” 


THESE words stand for but one word in the 
Greek, and the best scholars seem to think 
that our Revised Version is right in omitting 
the words ‘in spirit.” So that we are really 
told that our Lord grew strong in His body, 
physically and muscularly strong as we say. 
Let us always remember St. Luke’s words, 
and think of our Lord as very strong in His 
body all through His childhood and man- 
hood. Many of the great painters have 
done Him a grievous wrong in painting 
pictures that represent Him as weak-looking 
and feeble. They must have been quite 
mistaken, for He was always Perfect, and 
that which is perfect cannot be in any way 
improved, nor should we call anything per- 
fect that seemed weak. ‘Therefore let us be 
quite convinced that the Lord Jesus as He 
grew had always just that amount of bodily 
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strength which it is good for boys and men 
to have. 

Being so strong He was able to do the 
hard work that a carpenter has to do, He 
could undergo the privations of the long 
fast in the wilderness, He could wander 
preaching through Galilee always on foot, 
with not so much of a resting-place as the 
foxes and birds of the air possess, and when 
He came to die upon the Cross He endured 
His suffering as only the perfectly strong 
can. 

In that one word translated “ He waxed 
strong,” boys and giris are taught that 
bodily strength is a thing in no way to be 
despised, nay, that it is that to which they 
are to try to attain. And why? Because 
they will need it every day they live, and 
because there are so many weak people in 
the world who depend upon the strong. 
And after all it would be a poor return to 
the goodness of God who gives us our 
bodies, and plenty of things to make them 
strong and healthy, if we were to refuse to 
take any trouble about them, or use the 
things He gives us. Life will be a campaign 
with many battles in it, and if we want to 
conquer we must be like Lord Kitchener, and 
make all our preparations beforehand: the 
railway, the army, the equipments—those all 
had to be ready for Khartoum. We must 
see that our bodies shall not fail us when 
we go forth to do God’s work. 

One thing, children! There is a reason 
which sometimes makes people despise bodily 
strength. It is that the strong are often 
very brutal. If strength were always used 
on the side of right how men would love the 
strong! But strong limbs and muscles are 
sometimes a real snare to boys and men, 
especially in these days when great athletes 
and those who are good at games are held 
in so much admiration. At school the 
strongest boy is often tempted to bully and 
domineer over those who are weaker than he 
is himself. Then as he grows older he finds 
people ready to admire his feats of strength, 
and he isin danger of thinking himself quite 
a marvel, and so he becomes set-up and 
conceited, and more and more inclined to 
consider other gifts of small account, and 
thus bodily strength is itself in turn despised 
by those who love intellectual gifts. 

How did our Lord use His strength of 
body? In the same way that He used all 
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His powers—not for His own glory, but for 
the glory of His heavenly Father. Surely 
He made the most of all that He had in 
body and in mind, but surely He did so that 
men might see in Him the glory of God. 
Perfect in strength, and perfect in knowing 
how to use His strength—such was our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And children that are 
strong and healthy with pretty faces and 
smiles that make people love them must 
learn that strength and health and beauty 
are just the things God has given them to 
use in the simple modest way in which He 
wishes them to be used. God’s wishes 
about all things are not secrets any longer. 
What does He wish us to do with strength, 
with health, with beauty? We have only to 
look at the life of Jesus our Lord, whom 
even as a child we find in His Father’s 
House about His Father’s business, and 
our questions are all answered. All that 
we have, anything which God gives us, must 
be used as if it were still His and not our 
own to do as we like with. We look back 
to the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, and 
see the young child by Joseph’s side learn- 
ing already, as he grows and waxes strong, 
a humble craft, and He teaches us already 
in His boyish years that strength is noble, 
labour is noble, growth is noble, and that 
only self-sought weakness and willing laziness 
are mean. 


THIRD EVENING 
Lesson: Job xxviii. 12-28 
Hymn: “Gracious Saviour” [A. & M. 342] 
“FILLED WITH WISDOM" 


WE speak sometimes as if only old people 
could be wise, and as if it were quite natural 
that the young should be foolish. Now if 
our Lord*through His boyhood was filled 
with wisdom, it is clear that we are quite 
wrong when we speak in that way. It is 
plain that children who want to be like 
Him must try their very best to be wise. 
If strength is what you are trying to gain in 
your bodies, wisdom must be what you try 
to gain in your minds. Fathers and mothers, 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses see that 
you have bats and balls, and bicycles, and 
holidays by the sea, and hours when you 
can run and walk in the fields in order that 
your bodies may grow strong. What do 
they do for you so that you may become 
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wise? ‘Qh, lessons, I suppose,” you answer, 
with rather a cloud on your faces, for few 
children are as fond of their lessons as they 
might be. I knew some children once who 
invented the very ugliest word that they 
could imagine as a nickname for “lessons.” 
I am afraid they could not spell it, and Iam 
sure I cannot, but when they were called in 
from their beautiful garden at lesson-time 
they always said something which sounded 
like “ Sqwox-sqwaux again!” This was their 
disrespectful name for their lessons. Now, 
though lessons are very useful and necessary 
things, for none of you would like to grow 
up ignorant and stupid, yet I want you to 
see that they are only a help towards being 
wise, and that you can be wise without know- 
ing very much, just as it is possible to know 
a great deal and not be really wise at all. 

For what is wisdom? Some one asked 
the question very, very long ago in the Book 
of Job. He said that men dug down into 
the earth for many things—-silver, gold, iron, 
brass and sapphires. He said that miners 
overturned mountains by the roots, and cut 
out channels among the rocks, and then he 
asked : 

But where shall wisdom be found ? 
And where is the place of understanding ? 


Job said that men could not find this 
precious thing either in the land or sea, that 
they could not buy it with gold or silver or 
jewels like rubies and topazes, that One alone 
had the secret of wisdom, and that men 
must learn it of Him: 


God understandeth the way thereof, 
And He knoweth the place thereof. 


Yes, the secret of wisdom is God’s secret. 
He alone knows all things, and how best to 
rule and govern all things in heaven and 
earth, and if we want to be wise, it is not 
necessary for us to know a great deal, but 
only for us to be quite sure what He wants 
us to do, and quite determined not to do 
what is wrong. So Job says: 

And unto man He said: 

Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, 

And to depart from evil is understanding. 


So you see Job thought God’s wisdom was 
to know all things, and man’s wisdom to 
fear God and be good. ‘This was the wisdom 
of which the Child Jesus was full, for from 
the very first the will of the Father in 
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Heaven was His will, and nothing could 
ever make Him do wrong. 

Now all good lessons ought to be helping 
you to be wise in this true sense, for shall I 
tell you what “ education” means? It means 
“a drawing-out.” If then something is 
being drawn out of you at school, it must 
be iz you. So there is a great deal in you, 
of which you are not aware, that lessons 
make you know and feel. There are mathe- 
matics and science with their truths about 
nature: out of your mind should come a 
ready “ Yes, I almost knew that before I was 
told.” ‘There is history: as you learn about 
the deeds of good and bad men, and the 
careers of noble and mean nations, now 
perhaps passed away, your own sense of 
right and wrong and of wisdom and: folly 
will be strengthened and deepened.. And 
then there is literature, which has been 
called “ the best thoughts of the best minds.” 
These great thinkers will draw out from you 
thoughts corresponding to their own. And 
in literature comes of course the Bible, that 
wonderful library of books of many ages all 
bound in one, some of which our Lord Him- 
self read, and some of which tell us of His 
life and death, and all of which ‘were 
written for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope.” In this Book is all that is 
necessary for wisdom, because in it we are 
taught best the fear of God and the love 
of God. There is a monument to a great 
poet in Chichester Cathedral, which tells 
how in his last years he could read no other 
book. .“ Only one book now, and that the 
best,” said he. 

Yet all knowledge is good for those who 
have already the secret of wisdom, for by 
knowing more we know better the thoughts 
of our heavenly Father. 

So, children, try and love your lessons, 
and learn them as the task that God gives 
you to do, that you may be “full of wisdom.” 


FOURTH EVENING 
Lesson: St. Luke ii. 51 and 52 
Hymn: “I love to learn the story’ [A. & M. 330] 


‘AND THE GRACE OF GOD WAS UPON 
HIM” 


THE Child Jesus grew like other children, He 
became strong in His body, and wise in His 
mind, every day added something to His 


power and knowledge. You have seen a 
flower grow in a favoured spot, how small 
it is when it first shoots up from the ground, 
how bright and glossy are the first leaves, 
how secretly the bud forms and how 
suddenly it bursts, and then as the bloom 
hangs upon its stalk, with its gay colour and 
delicate form and transparent petals, you 
see there is only one word that describes it, 
and the word is graceful. We use the word 
and can hardly say quite what we mean, 
except that we are very pleased with the 
sight of the flower. So having told us that 
the Lord grew strong and wise, St. Luke tells 
us one thing more—that He was graceful 
with the grace of God. 

What is meant by this “ Grace of God” 
upon the Child Jesus? Well, grace means 


favour. It was the “ favour” of the heavenly 


Father, that could be visibly seen in the 
daily words and deeds of His Son on earth. 

Think what a difference it makes to one 
of yourselves if you have a father and mother 
and friends who encourage you in being 
good. It is a great thing to know that you 
are pleasing those who love you by being 
good children. When you see their faces 
light up with pleasure and pride in you, you 
are all the more encouraged to persevere. It 
is their favour that rests upon you. 

Just so the “favour” of the heavenly 
Father rested on the Child Jesus, as well as 
the “ favour ” of His Mother and Joseph, and 
made itself plain and clear to all who saw 
Him. 

Children, this favour of God must rest 
upon us as well, if we are following in His 
childish steps. We must feel quite sure, as 
He did even then, that God is pleased with 
what we are doing and saying, and then 
our lives will be bright with the same grace, 
and gladdened by the same favour. Perhaps 
you have been surprised sometimes by seeing 
what a change the sun makes in a country 
view when it bursts from behind a heavy 
cloud, calling all the colours of trees and 
flowers and water and distant mountains. 
into light. Ina moment what before was. 
dull and plain has grown bright and beauti- 
ful. It is just so in the smallest and 
commonest human lives. School-hours, 
playtime, meal-times, bed-time—through 
these your days pass, and one day is very 
like another. Do not think your life is dull 
and do not be in a hurry to turn into men 
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BABY’S SOCKS 


and women; for just as the sunlight can 
make the dullest country beautiful, so the 
favour of God, which rests upon all who try 
to do their duty, can pour down on you and 
make school and home full of brightness 
and gladness. 

The sun does not forget to light up the 
petals of the tiny ragged-robin in the wayside 
hedge, or disdain to make the rounded pebble 
in the brook gleam white and pure. Its 
light gleams on the red scales of the tiny roach 
as it darts past in the cool and placid water, 
as well as on the clear surface of the vast sea, 
We must not think that God, who made the 
sun, and the world, and all the wonderful 
things which the sunlight discloses in the 
world to our eyes, will withhold His “ favour ” 
from the smallest soul that He has made. 
Yes ! we may be quite sure that the grace of 
God will rest upon the youngest and the 
smallest child that is trying to grow in good- 
ness. And it will appear in every little 
thing that such a child does. As I stopped 
to-day at a confectioner’s shop in a side street 
in a little south-coast town, a little boy ran 
in and asked the mistress if she had not 
given him too much change. You see he 
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did not want her to cheat herself, as we say, 
but he wanted to be quite honest. The 
grace or favour of God was upon him. 
When I came out of the shop to mount my 
bicycle another little boy came up to me. 
* Please, sir,” he said, “ will you lend me 
your bicycle-pump to blow out my football ?” 
I told him that I would wait a minute if he 
went to fetch the ball. But that was not 
what he wanted, for as he ran away down an 
alley the mistress of. the shop came out and 
warned me to have nothing to do with him, 
for he was a very bad boy. She was right, 
for though I waited he did not come back. 
That poor boy looked straightforward, and 
yet he could lie and try to steal, and though 
he is but a child the neighbours all know he 
is not to be trusted, and call him a bad boy. 
There is no grace of God upon him, until he 
changes altogether. The first little boy is 
the one that is trying to follow in the steps 
of the Child Jesus, the other is going on 
another road. 

Remember, children, that our Lord was a 
child that you might have a guide for your 
childhood, follow Him, and God’s favour 
is yours, 





BABY’S 


Do you ask to see the treasure Granny hides 
within this box ? 

It is nothing much to look at—just a pair of 
tiny socks. 


Are you disappointed, dearie, in what lies 
before you there ? 

Ah! but Granny’s eyes are holden, and she 
sees them as they were. 


When they were the proud possession of a 
pair of little feet, 

Running here and there unwearied, making 
music passing sweet. 


Forty years—nay, more like fifty—ah! it 
seems so long ago, 

Since those busy feet of baby’s ceased their 
toddling to and fro. 


SOCKS 


Since our darling, at his bed-time, cast his 
socks upon the floor, 

Lisping in his childish accents, “ Jock not 
want these fings no more.” 


fy! the baby lips spoke truly—socks and 
shoes were cast aside, 

Never more were either needed by the little 
child that died. 


Do you wonder, then, that Granny holds in 
tender, loving store 

Mem’ries of her darling’s childhood, in the 
little socks he wore ? 


Ah! be careful, touch it lightly—precious 
little half-worn sock— 

Gold and gems are nought beside it—¢hat 
belonged to little Jock ! 


M. THEODORA MOxoN. 














OW well do 

I remem- 

ber that 

tree! It 

was cut down long 
ago, and only its 
decaying stump remains in the ground, 
but its massive trunk and wide-spreading 
boughs and its cloud of dark green 
summer foliage still vividly reflect a picture 
of their living beauty on the stream of my 
life, that has been flowing elsewhere ever 
since. It was a grand old ash that stood 
near the entrance of “the lost bower” of 
my youth, as if, according to the ancient 
superstition regarding that tree, guarding the 
bower from all evil spells, and making the 
spot on which its shadow fell sacred ground. 
Behind it there was a long avenue of pines 
and beeches intermingled, terminating in a 
high wall with an arched gateway in it. 
When you opened the gate and passed 
through, you left the familiar every-day world 
behind, and entered into a strange realm of 
dim shadows, and soft whispers of the wind, 
and faint sounds of falling waters in the 
distance, haunted by fairy shapes and 
dreams of beauty. The vista through the 
arch of the path, bordered by its far-receding 
mazes of foliage, charmed the fancy and 
led it on to unknown mysteries beyond. 
The ancient ash that stood on the threshold 
of this world of romance looked like an 
embodiment of the weird Northern myth 
of Yggdrasill, the Scandinavian world-tree. 
The hoary Asser gods seemed still to speak 
to one another in the murmur of its pinnate 
leaves, and to sit upon its flattened, bone-like 
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twigs, tipped with sooty black buds, which 
formed, according to the Scandinavian idea, 
the pattern of the arm of man at the 
creation. 

But it was on the huge olive-brown trunk, 
scarred and furrowed by the ravages of time, 
that the most remarkable signs of this mystic 
realm appeared. The bark was covered with 
white crustaceous patches that faded into each 
other, or were bordered and kept separate by 
tufts of emerald moss and hoary lichen. 
From head to foot and along the branches 
these white patches spread over the tree ; 
and when you came close up and examined 
them minutely, you saw that each patch was 
scrawled over with groups of crooked and 
zigzag black lines raised a little above the 
surface, presenting an appearance exceedingly 
like the written characters of some unknown 
language. It seemed as if the Northern 
gods had written on this their favourite tree 
their runic incantations, those weird spells 
which 

The likest move 
To lifeless intonation, 
The lovely monotone of springs, 
And winds and such insensate things, 
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THE RUNES OF NATURE 


This curious freak of nature filled my youthful 
imagination with wonder and awoke endless 
suggestions. I regarded it as a discovery of 
my own, and thought that I had alighted by 
chance upon the symbols of some forgotten 
lore, the “open sesame” of some new and un- 
explored treasure-house of knowledge. But 
clearer explanations came afterwards ; and, 
while the charm of mystery was dispelled, I 
was no less enchanted with the deeper and 





VARIETIES OF WRITTEN LICHEN 


truer secrets of nature which these strange 
ideographs contained. 

Nature is fond of mimicry. In her cac- 
tuses and orchids she often  sportively 
displays a ludicrous resemblance to insects, 
birds, animals, and even “ the human face 
divine.” Novalis, in his “ Lehrlinge zu 
Sais” (“Pupils at Sais”), that strange 
mélange of poetised philosophical speeches 
and most shadowy allegorical allusions, 
speaks of figures that belong to “the great 
cypber-writing which one meets with every- 
where, on wings of birds, shells of eggs, in 
clouds, in the snow, in crystals, in forms of 
rocks, in freezing waters, in the interior and 
exterior of mountains, of plants and animals, 
in the lights of the sky, in plates of glass and 
pitch when touched and struck on, in the 
filings round the magnet, and the singular 
conjunctures of chance.” These are the 
wondrous writings of nature, to the secrets 
of which we have not the key. But Nature 
comes closer still, and in some of her vege- 
table productions imitates the most advanced 
arts of man. On the white patches on the 
trunk of the ash-tree in question, that looked 
like tiny films of paper stuck on 
the bark, or a surface specially 
prepared and stained for writing 
upon, she seemed to have in- 
scribed her autograph in a way 
that was exceedingly like the 
written language of man. This 
curious mimicry was caused by 


one of the most remarkable 
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members of the lowest order of plants. Its 
name was Graphis, or Opegrapha scripta, the 
Written Lichen. 

This cryptogam, which in this case was 
indeed a cryptogram, occurs frequently in 
woods. It is found everywhere in greater or 
less abundance. It spreads over the smooth 
bark of trees, particularly the hazel, the ash, 
and the poplar. On the birch-tree—whose 
smooth, snow-white, vellum-like bark seems 

designed by Nature for the 





’ ee" inscription of lovers’ names 
etsy beg i wee and vows of love—it may 
CTA ak ane often be seen covering the 
) ort Pe ER 3 F- oe whole trunk. Its crust is a 
“EF; yard wll wel mere white tartareous film 

a AVX SVANEE “= of indefinite extent, and the 


fructification, to which the 
name of lirelle is given, 
consists of long, wavy, 
black lines, sometimes parallel, like runic 
inscriptions ; sometimes arrow-headed, like 
the cuneiform characters engraved upon 
the bricks and cylinders of Assyria; and 
sometimes gathered together into groups 
and clusters, bearing a strange resemblance 
to Arabic and Chinese letters. Breaking 
out as it does into such a great variety of 
sportive forms, it is almost impossible to 
define its limits. It belongs to a very large 
group of lichens, numbering about sixty or 
seventy species in this country, all of which 
are distinct from other lichens and well 
marked to the eye, owing to their greater or 
less resemblance to written characters, but 
which blend into each other by so many 
intermediate states that they might well be 
referred to one and the same species. Puck 
in them seems to delight in the forging of 


all kinds of writings, from the  child’s 
vague, shapeless scrawl to the finished 
caligraphy of the cultivated scholar. Some- 


times the writing is as small and difficult 
to make out as that of Mrs. Browning or 
Charlotte Bronté. In some varieties the 
fructification is large and prominent, standing 
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out in relief above the surface, like the old 
Hittite characters, and surrounded by a broad 
and much-elevated border formed of the 
crust. In other varieties it is intensely black, 
deep sunk in the crust, like the intaglio 
hieroglyphs on an Egyptian obelisk, and is 
much branched and twisted, though the 
ramifications keep generally at equal distances 
from each other, like the walls of an artificial 
maze. The characters are so often like 
Eastern letters that they look as if they had 
been copied from them; and they combine 
into groups that seem like the actual words 
and sentences of the “Koran” or the 
‘* Zendavesta,” which a scholar might easily 
interpret. 

The character of the crust too—or the 
material on which the iirelle are inscribed, 
varies quite as much as the fructification ; 
being generally adapted to the condition of 
the bark on which it occurs ; being smooth 
and thin when the bark is of this nature, 
and rough and thick on the rugged bark of 
the oak and ash. Sometimes it is dusky 
brown like the leaf of a papyrus, and some- 
times faint yellow like old parchment; some- 
times pure white like the finest vellum or 
royal court paper. And there are several 
forms, found principally on trees in the south 
of Europe, in which the crust is of a reddish 
hue, and the fructification of a still more 
brilliant cinnabar colour. We might call 
such red-letter lichens the Rubrics of the 
forest sanctuary. 

Written Lichens, like human inscriptions, 
are not confined to one medium of publica- 
tion, if we may so call their appearance and 
growth in nature. They are most frequently 
found on the bark of trees; but they also 
choose for their monuments rocks of lime- 
stone and sandstone, stones built into old 
walls, and old mortar covering such walls. 
I remember a Vallon or deep rift in the con- 
glomerate formation in the neighbourhood 
of Nice, where the walls on either side looked 
as if they had been built bya race of pygmies, 
able only to handle small stones and pebbles, 
and setting them above each other in little 
courses with the utmost regularity. These 
stones once formed part of an ancient geo- 
logical sea-beach ; and the rift looked like a 
catacomb of inanimate objects, in which, in- 
stead of the ruins of organic life, there were 
the relics of extinct mountains and seas, 
and the records of mechanical laws and 
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natural operations, overwhelming in their 
grandeur and extent. Wherever the round 
smooth pcbbles projected and exposed a 
sufficient surface to the air, their tops were 
covered with the white crusts and black letters 
of written lichens, giving them a curious 
tessellated appearance. Sometimes three or 
four spegies grew together, when there was 
a larger surface exposed than usual, each sur- 
rounded with a border-line which separated 
it from its neighbour, and marked out its size 
with the utmost distinctness. These living 
epistles of nature covered the stones, and 
showed how overflowing was the fulness of 
life, when such twilight rifts were not left un- 
adorned by it ; but they could tell us nothing 
of their own age, or of the age of the walls on 
which they were engraved. They were like 
the Etruscan language, which is now the 
only linguistic riddle that baffles the utmost 
ingenuity of the scholar to solve it. Could 
we interpret the mysteries which even one of 
these inscribed pebbles contained, what a 
wonderful history we should have unfolded to 
us! What forces unknown rounded its shape, 
and bore it hither, and built it so compactly 
into the wall that I could not extract it without 
help of chisel and hammer? And what was 
the secret of the strange life that had fastened 
to its surface, which seemed to partake of its 
own passivity and changelessness, and in 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold remained 
for years, and perhaps for centuries, the 
same? Whocould read the “ Mene, Mene” 
written by the fingers of a Hand that was 
viewless on these walls ? 

Sometimes the crust of the Written Lichen 
spreads widely where it has sufficient space 
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THE RUNES 


and liberty, like a parchment scroll on the 
bark of a tree. In such a case it has no 
boundary-lines ; it fades away into the ordi- 
nary substance and colour of the bark. It has 
the possession of a large and free existence. 
But when the space is limited, and a number 
of crustaceous lichens meeting together con- 
tract it, the rights of the individual are also 
limited by the wants of the social community. 
Its wide-spreading growth is checked ; it sur- 
rounds itself with a black border-line more or 
less broad and distinct, and takes care that 
its property is secured by landmarks which 
its neighbours must not remove. ‘There are 
no palimpsests among the Written Lichens 
owing to scantiness of space and material. 
No individual obliterates another in order to 
make room for itself. The writing of each is 
clear and full and fills its allotted space, and 
no other writing is ever superimposed upon 
the original. Unlike the Pharaohs of old, 
no lichen erases the cartouche of another by 
its own prouder one ; and no vegetable Cara- 
calla covers over the inscription of his mur- 
dered brother on his monument by his own 
fulsome living signature. Some Written 
Lichens surrounded with their black borders 
resemble funeral letters, as if Nature herself 
sympathised with our humanity, in that scroll 
of the Prophet written within and without 
with lamentation and mourning and woe, 
which is so constantly unfolded to us in this 
world. 

Our woods are full of these strange auto- 
graphs of Nature, but their growth and way- 
wardness are thwarted by our colder climatic 
conditions. It is in the sunny South, and 
mostly in tropical woods, that they are seen 
in their fullest development and most striking 
forms. In the neighbourhood-of Nice I was 
often struck with their abundance and luxuri- 
ance. Forms unknown in our country 
covered almost every tree from root to top. 
The wooded valleys at the roots of the 
mountains were, like the wild and beautiful 
Ghurundal Valley in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
crowded with inscriptions—only they were on 
trees and not on rocks, and natural, not 
human. The naked ghostly trunks of the 
leafless fig-trees were covered with them ; the 
solemn olives had on every limb, twisted by 
the struggle of their life like a vegetable 
Laocoon, the written lines of these lichens 
like the record of their own sufferings ; while 
on all the poplars were the Rubrics of a 
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wonderful liturgy of nature, which the 
brilliant sunshine brought out into emphatic 
distinctness. It was a singular sight to one 
who had eyes to see and understand its 
significance ; although many would probably 
pass through these haunted weods without 
being conscious in the least degree of the 
spell which these minute objects concealed. 
The Written 
Lichens, like all piyveagy “iG 
their tribe, are at iW" Yu aii Le 


their best in the ws 

+ 4 { ‘ 
stormy weather of tes i eee Fy 
winter and spring. } nat y vata site ae. / 


In the drought of 
summer and 
autumn they dry 
up and become 
dormant, and in 
that state they are dim and indistinct; but 
they awake with the sleeping woods in 
February—under the moist breath of the 
west winds. The same quickening forces 
that cause the buds on the branches to 
burst into leaf cause the apparently dead 
and inert lichens on their branches to 
assume new lifefulness and beauty. Writing 
in “sympathetic ink” requires to be made 
visible by the application of fire; but the 
fire of summer almost obliterates these 
written epistles of nature, which have many 
things to say to us, but not, as the Apostle 
John says, “with ink and paper,” and they 
require the rude blustering storms of winter 
to soften and swell their dark lines, and 
make them clearly legible. ‘Their mysterious 
ink is sympathetic only to the wilder aspects 
of nature. 

In that well-known work, 
Tartary, Thibet, and China,” by 
French Lazarists Huc and Gabet, 
is a long description of a very remark- 
able phenomenon called the “Tree of 
Ten Thousand Images,” found by them 
near the town of Koumboum in Thibet. 
In an enclosure not far from the prin- 
cipal Buddhist temple of this place, they 
saw to their great astonishment a huge tree 
which resembled a plane-tree, with the bark 
of its trunk and branches, and all the 
separate leaves of its luxuriant green 
foliage, covered with well-formed Thibetan 
characters. ‘They were at first suspicious of 
fraud by the Lamas, but after the closest 
scrutiny they were obliged to acknowledge 
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the genuineness of the written characters as 
natural productions. Their account appears 
to be in some particulars indebted to an 
ardent imagination; but, divested of : its 
obvious embellishments and. exaggerations, 
the extraordinary tree might after all be found 
to be only a species of plane or sycamore, 
covered with immense patches of the Written 
Lichen, which, as I have said, occurs in 
greater profusion and attains a larger size in 
foreign countries. Many exotic and several 
European lichens occur on living leaves, and 
form a carbonaceous beautifully sculptured 
crust and elegant fructification. The foliage 
of the Thibetan wonder may therefore be 


indebted for its singular markings to a’ 


species of Limboria; and the characters on 
the bark and branches may have been caused 
by an unknown Graphis or Written Lichen. 
These strange productions are mere freaks 
of nature, having only a chance, not an 
intended, resemblance to the writing of man. 
And yet they have a wonderful meaning of 
their own. Beneath these natural runes'what 
mysteries of organisation and design lie hid, 
as significant in their own order as the human 
ideas that are concealed in the cuneiform 
tabiets of Tel-el-Amarna of the East, or the 
Ogham monuments of the North. When 
you see a page of an Arabic book, you know 
that each of the curious and to you unknown 
characters is a letter of a well-known 
alphabet, making in their combination words 
and sentences with a distinct meaning, so 
that he who knows Arabic can read the 
meaning in these letters. So, each of the 
simulating characters in a Written Lichen 


has a meaning of structure and . purpose: 


regarding the economy of the plant, which 


the scientific man who has studied its. nature 


can clearly interpret. It is God’s hand- 
writing on the tree or wall, which the 
botanist who runscan read. Scrape off one 
of these black-letter characters with a pen- 
knife, and cut a thin vertical section of it, 
moisten it and place it under the micro- 
scope, and you will see to your astonishment 
that it consists of a number of upright cases 
like miniature peapods called thecze, each 
divided into compartments containing spores 
or seeds. Intermingled with these cases are 
a large number of club-shaped filaments 
called paraphyses, which are supposed to be 
abortive thece. They are taller, and are 
glued together by a kind of gelatine, their 


tops forming the red or black disk of the 
fruit-vessel. There are usually eight spores 
in each theca, but the number varies from 
two, four, or six ; and when ripe they are pro- 
jected, with a won- 
derful amount of 
force considering 
the smallness of 
the object, to a 
distance of more 
than half an inch, 
and are emitted 
continuously _ till 
the seed - vessels 
are empty. The 
surface of tHe ° 
moist glass placed tuec# anp spores OF STIGMA- 
over the section TIDIUM (GREATLY MAGNIFIED) 
will be covered 

with patches of them, easily perceptible by 
their colour. It is most interesting to examine 
these thecz or spore-cases. They are beauti- 
ful microscopic objects, as perfectly modelled 
and constructed as a flower or fruit in the 
garden. 

Thus we see that each of the lirellz or 
characters of the Written Lichen contains 
within it the means by which the species is 
perpetuated and diffused. Deep hidden in 
its heart lies the little nursery where the 
seeds are born and ripened. The story 
which it tells is that of marriage, not open 
and full-disclosed as in the flowers of the 
field, but in a hidden way of its own. But 
the purpose which the secret weddings of 
these lichens serve is as effectual as the 
other ; for no class of plants are propagated 
with greater certainty than these humble cryp- 
togams. All these considerations teach us 





to regard the Written Lichen as a love-letter. - 
The elder Darwin wrote of “ the loves-of the : 
plants.” This living epistle records the loves. . 


of its own species. Here is the first dawn- 


ing of that universal passion which in its 


highest expression has been the greatest 


drama of human literature ; and how still and ' 


passionless it is ! 
Of living loves theirs hath the calmest fashion. 


In the production of the lirella which 
adorn its surface, all the beauty and 
brightness of the lichen come out; just as 
all the beauty and brightness of the higher 
plants come out in their hour of nuptial 
blossoming. In the quickening of the 
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humble lichens, as well as in the colours of 
flowers and songs of birds and hum of 
insects, in all that gives the life and motion 
and peculiar gladness of the fields and wood- 
lands in spring, and in all the poetry and 
elevation of human wooing, we see literally 
the deep inbreathing of the spirit of love in 
nature. How far down, how high up, does 
the principle go! It turns the whole earth 
to grace and beauty ; “interpreting,” as Mrs. 
Browning profoundly says of the cooing 
of her doves, 
that love must be 
The meaning of the earth and sea. 
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It seems to make very real to us the thought 
of a Father’s heart beating in all things. Like 
the juice of “the little western flower on 
Titania’s eyelids,” the poet’s insight and 
wonderful power of generalisation reveal 
to us— 


Nature's own mighty and mysterious art, 

That knows to pack the whole within the part; 
The shell that hums the music of the sea, 

The little word big with eternity, 

The cosmic rhythm in microcosmic things— 
One song the lark, and one the planet sings, 
One kind heart beating warm in bird and tree— 
To hear it beat, who knew so well as he? 
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CHAPTER I 


“ T seems to be a case of now or never,” 


said Dr. Evered rather despairingly. 

“ My old uncle, Sir Peter Grant, has 

written once more for me to go and 
stay a few days with him, and he says he 
will never ask me again,” he added, smiling 
grimly. 

“Yes?” said Miss Vane, standing all 
attention with the large bunch of house- 
keeping keys in her hand. 

“So I suppose I must go,” said the doctor 
decidedly. ‘It is a bad time of year for 
travelling, and I hate leaving home.” 

Miss Vane half smiled. She did not pre- 
sume on her position by talking too much, for 
which Dr. Evered liked her all the better. 

“ And the practice?” she said quietly. 

*‘ Oh, I shall get a fully-qualified assistant, 
of course. There will be no difficulty 
there. I must wire to my old friend at 
once—Dr. Lyle; he has often acted as /ocum 
for me.” 

“You will tell me when you want your 
packing done, and what you wish to take?” 
said Miss Vane, with a little resigned sigh. 
She did not look forward to the prospect of 
being shut up in that lonely old house with 
a conceited young doctor probably fresh from 
the hospital. 


‘Ves, oh yes, I shall want you to get out 
my things and assist in the packing; but I 
generally do it myself.” 

The doctor bustled out of the room. He 
was middle-aged and a bachelor, and had 
settled down into all those fussy little ways 
and methods which usually accompany that 
condition. 

A quiet man, kind-hearted and particular, 
but a man to try the patience of his women- 
kind by his determination to be in the secret 
of all the household management. 

Miss Vane had got used to the doctor’s 
fidgety ways in her two years’ sojourn as his 
lady housekeeper, and they did not fret her 
as they had done at first. She was not 
possessed by nature of a very equable tem- 
perament, but those two years had enforced 
a lesson of self-control and patience not to 
be withstood. 


CHAPTER II 


THE next two days were full of bustle and 
confusion. It was settled for Dr. Lyle to 
come on Thursday noon, and Dr. Evered 
intended to leave later in the afternoon, so as 
to catch the ten o’clock express from Euston 
for the North. 

Huldah Vane was in the kitchen making 
her weekly batch of bread. Her sleeves 
were turned back, showing her white rounded 



























“* Here is a wire from Lyle . 
unexpectedly called away 
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arms as she gracefully kneaded the dough ; 
the exercise had brought a lovely colour to 
her cheeks, and there was the light of ap- 
proaching liberty in her eyes. Now she had 
got used to the idea, she could not help 
owning it would be rather a relief to get rid 
of Dr. Evered and his interfering ways for a 
little space. 

Perhaps it was this thought that made her 
sing, as she was singing over her work this 
morning. She was a nice-looking woman, 
but her beauty did not attract the doctor in 
the slightest. He felt towards her no more 
than the tolerant friendliness she felt for 
him. 

“It is very tiresome,” said Dr. Evered 
aggrievedly, holding out a salmon-pink 
missive. ‘* Here is a wire from Lyle, who 


has never yet failed me, to say that he is 
unexpectedly called away, but is sending a 
fully-qualified practitioner whom he hopes 
will suit me—annoying, isn’t it?” 

He looked for sympathy in the way men 
have, as if expecting a natural right. 

Miss Vane could hardly restrain a smile at 
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the doctor’s injured expression.. 
After all his careful arrangements 
to have anything go wrong was 
vexing indeed. 

‘Yes, it is tiresome,” she 
agreed, indenting the smooth 
elastic dough with her knuckles. 
In the midst of his perturbation 
Dr. Evered’s anxious eye caught 
sight of impending culinary dis- 
aster. 

“ Take care, Miss Vane, take 
care,” he cried. ‘That flour 
barrel is very near the edge of 
the table.” 

Miss Vane pushed it farther 
on with her elbow. 

“ And I quite expect,” con- 
tinued the doctor, with that 
innate desire of aggravating mis- 
fortune which possesses most 
people, “ that this alteration will 
cause a delay. I very much 
doubt if he will come by the 
twelve train, but I must send to 
meet him. It is ten to one if 
he comes before the two o’clock, 
and I shall have to let Roger 
meet that as well.” 

“ Oh, let us hope he will 
come by the earlier one,” said Miss Vane 
cheerfully. 

“JT do not see how he can. Lyle was 
only called away this morning and he had 
all arrangements to make—he does not even 
tell me his name.” 

“Suppose you chance the two o’clock,. 
then ; it would save Roger a journey,” said 
Miss Vane a little mischievously. 

“No, no, I must send,” retorted Dr. 
Evered, unconscious of contradicting him- 
self. 

He walked over to the fireplace. ‘ That 
damper is out half a foot,” he exclaimed 
irascibly. “It is sheer waste; all the heat 
goes up the chimney.” 

“T cannot get Mary Anne to understand 
the dampers,” said Miss Vane, “but I will. 
tell her of it.” 

The doctor pushed it in with a clash and: 
marched off muttering “ sheer waste.” 

As soon as he had gone Miss Vane 
fixed the damper at the happy medium ; 
otherwise she knew the kitchen fire would 
smoke. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE locum did not come by the first train, 
and there was an urgent summons awaiting 
him when he did arrive. Dr. Evered had to 
give very hurried directions, and despatched 
him forthwith in the antiquated vehicle which 
was ready to take him to the patient. 

“Miss Vane, are my traps in? I have 
not a moment to lose!” cried Dr. Evered, 
rushing wildly into the hall from the surgery. 

“‘ They are all in the dog-cart, Dr. Evered.” 

“ And are you sure you put my hat-brush 
in? Think! Are you quite sure? and my 
new collars ?” 

“ Everything was packed,” said Miss Vane 
calmly. 

‘Then help me on with my great-coat, 
please. Most annoying if I lose this train 
after all. You must see Dr. Lyle has some- 
thing to eat when he gets back. He has 
had to go straight off to Squire Reydon, who 
has another of his attacks.” 

“ Dr. Lyle? I thought he couldn’t come,” 
said Miss Vane, holding her arm as high 
as she could to arrange the doctor’s coat 
collar to the exact position he liked, just 
to cover his under coat collar, and only 
just. 

‘No, no, I don’t mean Lyle—I can’t 
think of his name—the man Lyle sent,” 
replied Dr. Evered, testily. When one is in 
a desperate hurry, it is part of the general 
contrariness of things that people don’t 
understand by intuition. 

‘I see.” Miss Vane attended the doctor 
to the front door, where the dog-cart was 
waiting. 

‘“‘T hope you will have a pleasant holiday,” 
she said demurely. 

“ Humph! ” grunted the doctor as if that 
were an unlikely occurrence, climbing into 
the dog-cart. “I hope nothing will go 
wrong in my absence.” He drove off. 

Miss Vane went back into the empty 
dining-room, and pirouetted round the table. 
She could hardly realise the sense of freedom 
that presented itself. Dr. Evered was gone 
for a few days at any rate, and she was com- 
paratively free. This /ocum, whatever he 
might be, had no claims on her so long as 
she gave him his meals and saw that he had 
all he wanted—her duty went no further. 
He could not come into the kitchen and all 
over the house as her employer did, inter- 
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fering and altering every domestic arrange- 
ment. He might be as fussy as he liked, but 
he could have no authority over her. 

The thought was alluring. She went to 
the big ebony framed mirror over the 
mantelshelf, and surveyed herself critically. 
She fancied she had got to look rather prim 
and set, and ruffling back her hair, which 
was plastered decorously down to her brow, 
she released several little curls and tendrils 
which had been dragged into straightness. 

It made her look ten years younger, and 
with a laugh at her own foolishness, she let 
them remain. It would cheer her up to feel 
a return of youth which she always felt she 
had been partly cheated out of the last few 
years. Her life was rather monotonous. 
Dr. Evered was a busy man, and when he 
was at home he was not conversational. 

Miss Vane did not mind the dulness of 
Wildersley, but now and then she felt her 
loneliness. 

The sound of the surgery door recalled 
her to the fact that the /ocum had returned 
and would want his lunch. She ran into 
the kitchen to see that all was in readiness 
to bring in, while the maid, answering a hasty 
pull at the bell, went to show the stranger to 
his room. 

Miss Vane returned to the dining-room, 
carrying the plates, and gave one or two 
finishing touches to the table. Then the 
door opened and the /ocum entered. He 
was a well-built man of about thirty-eight, 
with keen grey eyes and a square, determined 
chin. 

‘“‘ The maid told me my lunch was waiting,” 
he began. Then as Miss Vane turned from 
the fire and took a step to meet him, he 
stopped short and cried hoarsely, “ Huddah !” 

Miss Vane turned very pale; she caught 
hold of a chair for support and tried to 
speak. When she could articulate, with a 
great effort she said calmly: ‘You have 
come for Dr. Lyle? You are the /ocum ?” 

He came nearer. ‘ Yes—-but—Huldah, 
what is the use of this acting? You know 
well enough I am Robert Quentin—your 
husband !” 


CHAPTER IV 
Miss VANE drew back involuntarily. “I 


suppose you were, Dr. Quentin,” she replied, 
not looking at him. 












” 


“**That damper is ort half a foot,’ he exclaimed 
irascibly ” 


“ Were?—am,” he retorted decidedly. 
“Our bonds are not broken, though in a 
perhaps rash moment we mutually agreed 
to separate. Have you ever repented it, 
Huldah ?” 

Miss Vane was silent, apparently consider- 
ing. Of the two she was the most unmoved, 
though it was by a strong effort. These last 
few years had taught her the value of self- 
control, a quality which had unfortunately 
been lacking in her character before. 

‘Come; won’t you shake hands ?” asked 
the doctor. 

* Oh, yes.” She held out her slim fingers; 
they were cold as ice. A half-smile trembled 
on her lips. ‘ We may as well be friends,” 
she said, “as we have to be shut up with 
each other for the next few days in this dreary 
moated grange of a place.” 
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‘Mary Anne at this juncture burst into the 
room in the headlong fashion which was her 
pleasing wont. She carried a covered basin 
in her hand. 

“‘ If you please, Miss, you said you’d ring 
for the soup and you haven’t, so I just 
brought it.” 

“ That’s right, my girl,” said the doctor, 
releasing the housekeeper’s hand pretty 
quickly. 

“T am sure, Dr. Quentin, you will be glad 
of your lunch. Pray draw up to the table,” 


| said Miss Vane with admirable self-posses- 


sion. 

Mary Anne set down the soup and with- 
drew. 

“Well, who would have expected to see 
you here, Huldah?” said Dr. Quentin, 
beginning his lunch. ‘ Do you keep house 
for old Evered ?” 

“Yes; I am his lady housekeeper, and 
have been for the past two years. I tried 
teaching, but it was so wearing, and then I 
made an attempt to fill a lady help’s place, but 
I found that I was expected to do ten times 
as much as an ordinary general servant minus 
the pay, so that I was very thankful when, 
in consequence of answering an advertise- 
ment in the Standard, I got this situation.” 

“ Humph! you had better have had the 
income I would have allowed you.” 

“Thank you, I preferred to be inde- 
pendent, and I have not regretted my de- 
cision,” replied Miss Vane. 

* And are you happy?” 

* Yes, on the whole, I am very contented. 
Dr. Evered is fussy, but he is an angel of 
light compared with the women where I was 
lady help. I quite agree with Anacreon 
that men have magnanimity. I am afraid 
women don’t know the meaning of the 
word.” 

“Phronema,” said the doctor thought- 
fully. “ Oh, so you have found out you may 
have a worse taskmaster than a man?” 

“ Oh, well, men are not all alike,” 
Miss Vane cautiously. 
plate. 


said 
“Let me take your 
Will you carve for yourself ? ” 


Dr. Quentin watched her with ill-concealed 
admiration. The Huldah of his recollection 
was an irritable, excitable young woman, 
always craving for notice and perpetually 
feeling neglected. Men do not care for a 
woman who is always waiting on them for a 
look or a smile, like a fawning spaniel. How- 
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*“ Don’t go, Huldah. 


- disgust. 


A FULLY-QUALIFIED ASSISTANT 


“ever much masculine complaisance may ex- 


pect admiration and service, they respect a 
woman who shows she can get along without 
theirs. 

This new independence of Huldah’s had 
all the charm of surprise for her husband. 

“TI think you had better call me Miss 
Vane,” she said presently. 

“Just as you please; perhaps so,” he 
replied. ‘ Don’t you find it very dull here? 
It seems a forsaken sort of region to me.” 

“Oh, I have my work and I make 
interests for myself,” she answered happily. 

“Well, I have been pretty forlorn some- 
times,” he said with a sigh. 


CHAPTER V 


Stay one moment.” 

“T have delivered my message, Dr. 
Quentin, and that is all I came for. What 
would Mary Anne think if she found me in 
the surgery ?” 

“ Hang Mary Anne! Here is old Evered 
coming back this evening and 
the whole of the afternoon I 
shall be out. We have not 
had a word of serious con- 
versation yet, as you have 
persisted in speaking to me as 
if I were a stranger.” 

Dr. Quentin brought the 
pestle he was using upon the 
side of the mortar with un- 
necessary force ; he had nota 
large stock of patience and 
Huldah had nearly exhausted 
it. 

“T can’t bear the smell of 
rhubarb, you know,” said 
Miss Vane, retreating towards 
the door with a little frown of 


a 


Dr. Quentin left his pill 
making, and striding after her 
seized both her wrists in a 
grasp of iron. 

“Huldah, you shall hear 
me. Will you come back to 
me and let us try once more ? 
We have both learnt a lesson, 
I hope; at any rate we are 
some years older and ought to 
be wiser. What is the use of 
going on like this?” 
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Miss Vane tried to wriggle her hands 
free. 

“T think we had better leave things as 
they are,” she said slowly. 

“I suppose in the existing state of the 
law, I can’t make you come back,” said the 
doctor, giving her a little impatient shake. 
** But, Huldah, have compassion on me. I 
have fallen in love with you over again, in 
these few days, and I will honestly do my 
best to make you happy.” 

Miss Vane studied the worn-out linoleum 
on the surgery floor. 

* Will you promise not to neglect me or 
to fly into passions with me?” she said at 
last. 

**] will promise anything, Huldah, my 
darling.” 

* Robert, don’t. 


I did not say you might 
kiss me 


and I—I haven’t decided yet. I 
will let you know—presently.” 

Dr. Evered duly returned that evening, 
fussy and important. It tooka few minutes 
to reassure him that nothing had gone 








“Dr. Quentin left his pill making, and striding after her seized 


ms 
both her wrists in a grasp of iron 








wrong, and that Squire Reydon was getting 
better, he evidently having had a haunting 
fear that the J/ocum would finish off his 
most profitable patient in his absence. 

His questions and investigations gave 
him no opportunity of finding fault, how- 
ever, and he sat down to supper with the 
comfortable consciousness of having accom- 
plished a disagreeable duty which had been 
hanging over him for some time, and of 
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having got safely home again. He was 
consequently in an amiable and (for him) 
cheerful and chatty mood. 

But an exuberant satisfaction is pretty 
sure to precede impending vexation, and the 
next morning Dr. Evered was considerably 
disconcerted when informed by the two he 
had left in charge that he would have to 
look out forthwith for a new lady house- 
keeper. 





THE BLUE 


MOUNTAINS 


By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD 


DO not know how I came to look at 
the atlas, for I had thought they must 
be too small to appear on a map ; but 
here they are—the Blue Mountains— 

running from west to east right across the 
Island. It is pleasant to find this proof 
that they were never entirely dream-moun- 
tains, and to think that, so far as their 
existence goes, fortune, which made their 
magical beauty the marvel of my first, might 
yet make it the delight of my second, child- 
hood. 

I was a very little fellow when I first 
became conscious that a small boy used to 
gaze at them towards sunset with a strange, 
silent, wondering happiness—which yet was 
not wholly happiness. During the great 
quivering heat of the day they vanished 
unaccountably ; but when it fell to evening 
the heavens were full of the mystery and 
loveliness of their high blue ridges. Purple 
shadows here and there among the blue 
acclivities marked the entrances to rocky 
windings which led—I did not know whither 
they led, but as I thought of them my eyes 
were filled with tears of longing. Some 
day, some day when I had grown big—when 
I had grown big! 

I suppose it must have been the feeling 
which sets men to making poems that set 
me to making Blue Mountains, out of pity 
for the little feet which could not yet travel 
far. Load after load of dust and stones I 
wheeled in my barrow to the lower end of 
the veranda where I could play undis- 
turbed, and there I made a high long range 


of mountains which I coloured and peopled 
with my own childish fancies, almost for- 
gotten now. With leaves and sticks and 
flowers I covered the lower hills with forest, 
and the illusion was complete. No work of 
human creation ever gave such joy to 
mortal as that tract of enchanted hill country 
gave to me. 

For two days I was gladdened by the 
work of my hands. On the third the rain 
fell in torrents, as it does in the tropics. 
Our veranda stood about three feet above 
the level of the ground in front of it; and 
the ground in front, shaded by a few large 


trees, sloped down to my Blue Mountains,. 


which, as ill luck would have it, lay across 
the mouth of the small conduit that was 
meant to carry off the water of these heavy 
thunder-showers. In a few minutes the 


storm had swept the Blue Mountains into. 


the waterway and choked it, and as the rain 


came down the water rose and spread in a 


hissing sea in front of the veranda. With 
a trembling heart I saw the great trees 
standing in the wide flood, but I dared not 
say a word about the fatal Blue Mountains. 
My father rode to and fro in the lashing 
rain, and negroes with long canes waded 
along the veranda, groping for the mouth 
of the conduit. The roar of the rain, and 
the flashes of the lightiing, followed by the 
swift crashes of thunder, seemed to me 
voices insisting on confession of my wrong- 
doing; but that secret of the Blue Moun- 
tains has never been revealed till to-day. 

I never again tried to materialise my 
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dreams and desires. I was content to gaze 
and long for the unattainable. As years 
passed, the Blue Mountains—not those of 
the tropical Island, but magnetic creatures 
of the same divine brotherhood—became 
invested with associations less vague though 
hardly more deeply emotional. I did not 
know where any man might find the House 
Beautiful, but I could have assuredly shown 
you the Delectable Mountains’ which 
Christian, looking to the south, saw from 
the top of the house the morning after he 
had slept in the chamber called Peace. The 
familiar blue of childhood clothed them with 
glamour, but now in the green valleys, and 
along the green slopes to which the rocky 
windings led, there were sheep, and kindly 
shepherds who solaced wayfaring men, and 
gave them glimpses of the gates of a golden 
city through their perspective-glass. 

Later still I learned more of the mystery 
of the Blue Mountains. Some one told me 
the German folk-tale of the simple people 
near them, who lived childlike lives, praying 
at early dawn in the open air to the God who 
dwelt in the hills and sent them sunshine and 
rain and fruitfulness, and showed forth His 
power in the thunderstorms on the heights. 
But one of the villagers went up into the 
mountains, and after a vain search came back 
and told them that there was no God on the 
blue heights—only stone and wind and cold 
and wild weather, and that the sun rose not 
from them but from far beyond them, and 
the rain came in like fashion. Many of the 
villagers went out to see if this was indeed 
so, and some perished of cold, some were 
killed by lightning, and others were swept 
down by the torrents, and yet others lost their 
way and died of hunger, but not one of them 
came back. But in the village there was one 
man who listened not to the counsel of the 
explorer, but rose at dawn as his fathers had 
done of old and prayed to the God in the 
Blue Mountains, who sent the rain and the 
sunshine and the fruitfulness, and when he 
had prayed, full of faith, went to his work 
of each day, and the labour of his hands was 
blessed, and the desire of his heart was 
satisfied. 

And later still, I learned yet more of the 
mystery of the hills ; for the music of the poets 
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haunted me, and dreams of love came with- 
out a sleep, and I read of the Beauty in the 
Wood wakened by a kiss after a hundred 
years of slumber, and suddenly, as she awoke, 
clocks struck, feet ran, doors clapped, dogs 
barked, the banner blew, the parrot screamed, 
and sixty feet the fountain leaped. The new 
life had begun ; and it was a life of happy 
wandering, over fell and glad moorland, 
through the grassy ridings and the heathery 
tracts of great forests of beech and pine, 
with noonday rest in the shadow of tree or 
boulder, and starry sleep in the ancient porch 
of some wayside chapel ; and at last a great 
sunny vision of a new world from the ridges 
of the Blue Mountains. Joyfully I fared to 
the sweet piping which keeps the heart for 
ever in the freshness of boyhood : 


And on her lover's arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold; 
And far across the hill they went 

In that new world which is the old; 
Across the hills and far away 

3eyond their utmost purple rim, 

And deep unto the dying day 

The happy princess followed him. 


Even now, when I am no longer young, the 
Blue Mountains can stil! fill my eyes with the 
dew of longing. Their mystery is as beauti- 
ful and tender as it was in the old days of 
dreams. They still draw me with an un- 
speakable promise of gladness in some 
unknown country far beyond. They keep 
something for me better than anything I 
have ever had. I close my eyes thinking 
of the good time when I may set out to 
make my home in the blue folds of their 
peacefulness. Sometimes I awake in the 
dark of the new day, and hear the sheep 
and lambs pass with a strange pattering of 
hoofs on the road, and I know they come 
from the Blue Mountains, for I recollect the 
mystic verses of the Irish poetess : 


The lambs were weary and crying 
With a weak human cry ; 

I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 

Up in the blue, blue mountains, 
Dewy pastures are sweet ; 

Rest for the little bodies, 
Rest for the little feet. 














THE HISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


By J. HENRY HARRIS 


HEN engaged in editing the 
materials which my late father 
collected respecting Robert 
Raikes and the origins of the 

modern Sunday School system, I found a 
mass of correspondence from all quarters of 
the globe, relating to the establishment and 
growth of these most valuable nurseries of 
the Christian Church. The primary idea 
was to trace, as far as possible, the existence 
of Sunday Schools where found, to the direct 
personal influence of “ The Man of Glou- 
‘cester,” or, at least, to an initial impulse given 
by him to the movement in the columns of 
the Gloucester Journal of November 3, 1783. 
And here let me say, with regard to Great 
Britain, that the modern system of Sunday 
Schools is clearly traceable to Raikes, and 
those whom he inspired. 

From 1780 to 1783 an experimental 
work was carried on in Gloucester, and in 
the conduct of this experiment the world is, 
perhaps, as greatly indebted to the Rev. 
Thomas Stock as to Robert Raikes. The 
Rector of St. John the Baptist, and Head 
Master of the Gloucester Cathedral School, 
possessed the qualities necessary to bring to 
the surface the innate goodness of neglected 
and destitute childhood. Evidence is still 
wanting to enable us to say to what extent 
the success of the experiment was due to 
his tact and counsel. Mr. Raikes called 
this experimental stage a period of “ botan- 
ising in human nature”; but his own method 
of botanising was not always gentle, and the 
sympathetic touch of Stock was necessary to 
solve the social problem which Raikes had 
for years been engaged on in other directions, 
and on other subjects, It is, however, 
clear that Raikes’s practical mind readily 
caught at results, and measured their vast 
importance before his gentler colleague. 
As soon as he was satisfied that “a new 
life” could be breathed into the nostrils 
of neglected children, he closed his ex- 
perimental stage and _ propounded his 
scheme for regeneration. From this mo- 
ment he stands alone; or, if not alone, 
then the central figure in the history of the 
movement. 


Outside of the county of Gloucester, the 
first Sunday Schools to spring into existence 
in Great Britain were, as a rule, in the great 
industrial centres at the close of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. Ex- 
cept in Wales, where the genius of Charles 
of Bala dominated, the establishment of 
Sunday Schools is directly traceable to the 
Gloucester movement. It is also the fact 
that where life was most ardent, the spirit 
of discontent keenest, and the so-called 
“dangerous classes” in greatest number, 
there the schools were earliest planted, and 
throve best. Manchester, Bolton, Leeds, 
and Newcastle are illustrations. Downright 
opposition, or, what was worse, apathy, 
was shown longest in those rural districts 
wherein life was sodden. Where the struggle 
for existence was keen and the intellect 
alive, popular education, outside of all State 
control, met the democratic instincts of 
the masses. Education without cost, and an 
“open door” to all, was quite a new thing. 
The country was ready for it, and, by the 
ordering of Providence, it came. Going 
through the materials to my hand no exact 
rules can be laid down, local circumstances 
often determining when and where Sunday 
Schools should start and flourish, as, for 
example, the residence of Mrs. Trimmer at 
Bentford, and of Mrs. Hannah More at 
Chedder ; but in most cases it will be found 
that the oldest Sunday Schools in English 
counties were established where population 
was thickest, and the industrial classes 
marked “dangerous” by the political 
economists of the day. Another guiding 
line is the itineracy of John Wesley. From 
the first the great Evangelist himself—a 
personal friend of Raikes—took the deepest 
interest in the religious education of 
children. He became the enthusiastic pro- 
pagandist of Raikes’s attempt “ to create a 
new race,” and during the whole century 
we find that the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society has reaped the richest of their 
spiritual harvests from seeds germinated in 
these nurseries of the Church. 

In tracing the history of Sunday Schools 
throughout the world, the first generalisation 














THE HISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


one makes is that the Institution has become 
almost the exclusive possession of the English 
speaking race. By undertaking a kind of 
missionary enterprise, the Sunday School 
Union has grafted the Institution in parts 
of Europe and the Far East, but it may be 
taken as a rule that the Sunday School takes 
kindly only to a soil whereon the people are 
free to think, to speak and to worship. We 
can go beyond this and say it does not 
thrive where there is too strict State super- 
vision or pedan- 

tic control. It 
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surviving daughter, in her correspondence 
with Mr. Josiah Harris, and recently pub- 
lished in the volume entitled “ Robert 
Raikes: the Man and His Work.” Mr. 
Harris’s correspondence with New South 
Wales in 1862 failed to do more than discover 
the fact that this man’s name was “ Eager”; 
whether the school which he started still 
existed was not known. The earliest his- 
torical record in Sydney was of a school 
founded by Messrs. Hosking and Bowden, two 
free emigrants 
from England 





is probable that 


the Institution 
would wither in 
this country if 


by any misfor- 
tune, or through 
too great zeal, 
the voluntary 
element were 
destroyed, and, 
say, attendance 
made compul- 
sory. Itis essen- 
tially the institu- 
tion of a free 
people, and, so 
long as it is un- 
fettered, it seems 
capable of adapt- 
ing itself to all 
the needs of our 
changing but 
progressive civi- 
lisation. With 
Australia the 
connection with 
the Gloucester 
movement is 
direct and _per- 
sonal. Mr. Raikes, for quite thirty years 
before starting Sunday Schools, studied the 
pathology of crime in prisons. He at one 
time interested himself in a man convicted 
of sheep stealing and sentenced to death, 
and obtained a commutation of the sentence. 
The man was transported to Botany Bay, 
but in time obtained a “ free ticket” and 
established a Sunday School between the 
years 1790 and 1795. It is believed that 
this school was started in Sydney, but the 
fact was lost to the world until revealed by 
Mrs. Weller-Ladbroke, Mr. Raikes’s last 
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in 1813. They 
hired a small cot- 
tage and opened 
a school in a 
deeply degraded 
part of the town 
known as_ the 
‘*Rocks.’’ In 
1817 the school 
was removed to 
a chapel erected 
in Prince Street, 
and in 1862 it was 
in a flourishing 
condition. The 
second school in 
the Colony was 
begun at Wind- 
sor, about thirty- 
five miles from 
Sydney, and 
“ was established 
by a young man, 
a lawyer by pro- 
fession, who had 
been trans- 
ported from Ire- 
land for forgery.” 
This school, too, 
was flourishing in 1862 and, in the words of 
the correspondent, “has been a most 
powerful auxiliary to the cause of God.” 
The percentage of children to the popula- 
tion attending Sunday Schools in New South 
Wales is higher than in Great Britain. The 
direct descent of the movement is sufficiently 
traced to Robert Raikes, whilst the value 
of the schools is shown by the language of 
Dr. Short, Bishop of Adelaide in 1870: “A 
good or poor Sunday School is a tolerable 
test of the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
Minister.” 
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It is, however, when we get to America 
that the Sunday School as an Institution 
seems to have put forth its greatest vigour 
and its choicest efflorescence. In Canada, 
as in the United States, the Sunday School 
has enfranchised the poor, and rendered 
church work much easier than in England, 
where social distinctions, in spite of good- 
natured efforts to sink them, will assert 
themselves. In some English parishes the 
children of the poor are taught by themselves, 
and the results, in the case with which I am 
most familiar, are good. In the United 
States, as in England before the days of 
Raikes, many pious persons gathered children 
together on Sundays and taught them; but 
it was from Gloucester that America first 
received the idea of making the schools 
auxiliaries to the churches. What was 
received from the old world has, however, 
been returned with splendid interest. It is 
a magnificent testimony to the grandeur of 
the principle which Mr. Raikes saw in his 
‘“‘grain of mustard seed.” that Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull in his Yale lectures was able to 
say: “ America has been practically saved 
to Christianity and the religion of the Bible 
by the Sunday School.” Having so saved 
herself, America reacted upon the old country 
as is now shown in increased vitality, and 
the desire to make the Sunday School equal 
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to the task of the religious education of the 
young, should our National Schools one day 
become entirely secularised. At first the 
Sunday School was both secular and religious. 
It has the distinguishing merit of being the 
forerunner of popular and free national 
education; but now it has dropped the 
secular, and improved the methods of 
religious education until it has some pre- 
tensions to turn out divinity as well as 
religious students. 

During the last quarter of a century the 
modern Institution has gradually undergone 
evolution, and the original type is at times 
not easily recognised—compare the “ Sunday 
Scholar’s Companion ” in use in 1785 with 
the International Sunday lessons of to-day. 
But no change will affect the principle con- 
tained in Robert Raikes’s plan which it was 
his merit to publish—the plan which first 
Christianised the masses in England, and 
then “saved America to Christianity and 
the Bible.” 

I have said that the Sunday School is 
practically the possession of the English speak- 
ing race. In round numbers the total 
membership throughout the world is 
25,000,000 ; of which nearly 22,500,000 are 
English speaking. The second generalisation 
one makes is that the Sunday School system 
has been a failure on the Continent of 
Europe. 

I have a few words to say on this point. 
France put forth blossom early, but bore no 
fruit. In Protestant France the Reformed 
Church catechised children on Sundays from 
very ancient times, and when a deputation 
of savants, “ Members of the Royal Academy 
at Paris,” waited on Mr. Raikes in 1787, there 
may not have been sufficient novelty in the 
plan, or political events may have interfered 
with their design. At all events, but for 
Mr. Raikes’s own record of the fact we should 
not have known that France had taken any 
interest in the subject. We now know that 
nothing came of it. Roman Catholic France 
never adopted the movement. It is only 
within quéte recent times that a little progress 
has been made, mainly by outside agency, 
but not sufficient yet to make an impression 
on the national life. The only other country in 
Europe identified nominally with the Sunday 
School movement in Mr Raikes’s days is 
Russia—Catherine II. invited him to come 
toSt. Petersburg, an honour which hedeclined 
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believing that he could be more useful at 
home. We have in Russia an illustration of 
my previous remark that the Sunday School 
system cannot exist under a despotism. It 
was not until 1860 that Sunday Schools were 
tolerated in Russia. The first rudiments of 
secular knowledge and religious instruction 
were then taught in them. The teachers 
gave their services voluntarily. Within two 
years 300 schools sprang up in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and the provinces, and 30,000 scho- 
lars were enrolled. Famished and thirsty 
souls were banqueting from off the tree of 
knowledge; the Minister of Education be- 
came alarmed, and the following Sunday every 
School was closed. This is the only trial— 
a trial of two years—of the system in the vast 
country to which the Great Catherine once 
invited Mr. Raikes. 

My next illustration is Germany—free- 
thinking, enlightened, Protestant Germany ! 
There are Sunday Schools there, but they 
languish. The total number of scholars is 
about three quarters of a million, as compared 
with eight and a half millions in Great Britain, 
and thirteen millions in America! When we 
inquire, we find the reason why the exotic 
bloom does not flourish is jealousy of inter- 
ference with State control over education. 

Von Muelzer, Minister for the Clerical, 
Educational and Medicinal department, in a 
letter to Mr. Harris, dated July 21,1863, says: 
*¢ Sunday Schools on the English system do 
not exist in Prussia.” The reasons are then 
given, and I reproduce some portions of the 
document. 

“In Prussia, since olden times, the 
efforts of the government have been directed 
towards the establishment of Public Ele- 
mentary Schools to be maintained by each 
respective School district, or Commune. 

“‘ Every inhabitant of a School district who 
has not the will, or means, to provide the 
necessary instruction for his children at 
home, is bound, in order to avoid legal inter- 
ference, to send his children to a public 
school when they have attained their 5th 
or 6th year, there to attend until the Pastor of 
the Commune considers the child to have 
acquired sufficient knowledge, befitting a 
reasonable being, for his intended station in 
life. 

“The Compulsory System ceases after 
Confirmation in Church has taken place, 
which is usually in the 14th or 15th year. 
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«« Although older regulations—namely, the 
General National School Act of 12th Aug. 
1763, as also the General Land Act of 1794, 
decreed that for the benefit of children 
required at home to assist their parents . 
during harvest time, and who would thereby 
be prevented from attending regularly to th2 
school, Sunday Schools should be established ; 
yet these decrees have seldom been carried into 
effect, and never led to their establishment.” 

It was, however, found that children 
freed from school attendance after con- 
firmation forgot what they had learned, and 
in order to meet their case, the document 
continues : 

“Sunday Schools have been started during 
the last few decades, in some of the towns, 
and also in various parts of the country, for 
the benefit of apprentices and tradesmen’s 
assistants wishing to improve themselves. . 
The subjects taught in these schools comprise 
generally reading, writing, arithmetic, com- 
position, knowledge of the Bible, national 
history, and matters connected with each 
individual calling. . . . Attendance is not 
compulsory.” 

By supplementing some observations by 
Count Bernstorff (Berlin) at the World’s 
Third Sunday School Convention held in 
London last year, we get almost a continuous 
narrative, and some comments of the first 
value when considering the backward posi- 
tion of Sunday Schools in educated and 
progressive Germany. Count Bernstorff 
said : 

‘Sunday School work [as we understand 
it] was commenced in Germany thirty-four 
years ago [one year after Von Muelzer’s letter 
was written]. The pastors were jealous of 
it; and, especially, the schoolmasters were 
jealous, because looking at the name ‘ Sun- 
day School’ they thought it was in opposition 
to their work.” Happily these prejudices 
are vanishing, especially in cities, and in 
Berlin every church has now a Sunday School 
connected with it. Given more freedom, 
there is every reason for the belief that the 


Sunday School in Germany will exercise the 
same beneficent power as amongst the 


English speaking races. As we have seen, 
it is not indigenous; it has been planted 
there by the Sunday School Union, and so 
we have direct historic connection with the 
Gloucester movement of the last century. 
The Sunday School Union was started in 
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1803, and is the offspring of the Sunday 
School Society of which Mr. Raikes was 
elected an honorary member in 1787. 

Take Norway, Sweden, Switzerland—that 
is, wherever the Protestant element is active 
—there is the Sunday School; the Sunday 
School of the English speaking race. Take 
Roman Catholic Europe, and the observation 
that the Sunday School will not flourish in 
the absence of intellectual freedom is pain- 
fully confirmed. Iam not unmindful of the 
labours of the sainted Archbishop of Milan, 
nearly three centuries ago, and remembering 
them I quote from a characteristic letter 
written in 1870 by 
Sigr. Gavazzi: “ We 
in Italy have now our 
Sunday Schools, and 
even two papers con- 
nected with them. 
We hope much from 
them. Their pro- 
gress is very sensible 
and very rapid. In 
a few years they shall 
be everywhere in 
my country.” But 
last year Dr. Burt 
from Rome, re- 
ported to the Con- 
vention that there 
were only 15,000 
Sunday scholars in 
Italy—11,788 being 
in the Union. In 
the Far East and in 
Africa, wherever 
British and Ameri- 
can influence extends, there the system is 
doing good work and thriving. 

I have sufficiently shown, I think, that 
the history of Sunday Schools throughout 
the world is indissolubly linked with the 
Gloucester movement of which Robert Raikes 
was the centre; and I would for a moment 
draw attention to a fact not sufficiently 
recognised: the Sunday School owes its 
existence to a very large extent to the News- 
paper Press, and, especially, to John Nichols, 
the learned editor of the original Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Asan old journalist I have felt 
a secret pride in being able to lay claim to 
the initial impulse, and then to the sustaining 
power, given to the Sunday School movement 
by the Newspaper Press. The story may be 
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told briefly. Robert Raikes the elder estab- 


lished the Gloucester Journal, and Edward 
Cave established the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Cave supplied Raikes with Parliamentary 
reports, and a weekly London news-letter. 
Robert Raikes the younger succeeded his 
father as proprietor and editor of the Journal, 
and John Nichols succeeded Cave as editor 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, the literary and 
social influence of which was immense. The 
relations between Raikes and Nichols were 
not only professional but friendly, and as 
soon as Raikes was satisfied with the result 
of his teaching experiment, the pages of the 
Gentleman were 
placedathis disposal. 
The 
genial “ Mr. Urban” 
took the Sunday 
School plan under 
his literary wing,and 
we can only dimly 
guess nowat the ex- 
tent of his influence. 
We do know, how- 
ever, that Raikes was 
able to reach through 
the Gentleman a pub- 
lic outside of the 
influence of his Jour- 
nal,and that Nichols 


agedhim. Thesuc- 
cess of the Glouces- 
ter movement was, in 


triumph in social 


reform of the News- 


paper Press in England, vexed and harassed 
as it was by laws framed to suppress liberty 
of expression. 
in swaddling bands, the Sunday School has 
repaid the press with splendid interest by 
creating a vast reading public which, but for 
its aid, might not, probably would not, have 
existed. When the history of the Newspaper 
Press during the nineteenth century is 
written, the interaction of a free press and 
free education will, I believe, show mutual 
indebtedness honourably discharged; but 
without the Newspaper Press, and the two 
kindred spirits brought into professional rela- 
tions, as Raikes and Nichols were, it is very 
doubtful if the Sunday School, as we now 
have it, would have existed. 


learned and 


aided and encour-. 


truth, the first great 


For this fostering care when’ 














OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our readers will observe that papers for the 
November and December Competition are to 
be sent in by the zoth and 3oth September 
respectively. 

The following are the prize-winners in this 
month’s competition : 


QUAINT AND PRETTY SAYINGS 
OF CHILDREN 


I 


FATHER was going away on business, so he 
called his eldest little boy and said, “* Johnnie, 
while I’m away, I want you to take great care 
of mother. I leave her in your charge.” 

That night when Johnnie knelt at his 
mother’s knee, saying his evening prayer, he 
said as usual, “ Please, Lord, bless grand- 
mamma and take care of her; bless father 
and take care of him; but you needn’t 
trouble about mother, because I’m going to 
take care of her.” 

It was the evening hour again, and Lucy 
knelt to lisp her evening prayer. Her little 
heart was bursting with self-satisfaction—she 
had been so exemplary all through the day. 

“Q Lord!” she said, “make me very 
good, even better than I am.” 

Again, Sidney put his curly golden head 
down on his dear nurse’s knee. He loved 
nurse “so welly mutz;” he must pray for 
her. 

“ Bless Lizzie,” he prays with clasped 
hands, and then adds with great fervour, 
“bless the very chair she’s sitting on!” 

Another little child was sitting on a stool 
at her mother’s knee, learning a short prayer. 
On former Sunday afternoons the reward 
for a well-learnt text had been a French 
plum. Winnie, as she sat clasping her fat little 
hands on her fat little knees, chanced to 
catch sight of the bottle with its white label, 
and the dear, sticky, black things inside. 

“JT am thy servant,” she repeated 
dreamily. ‘I am thy servant, give me, give 
me—a plum!” A plum was so much more 
desirable than mere dull “ understanding.” 

A mother leant over her baby’s crib. 

“What shall I ask Jesus to-night, my 
darling ?” she said. 
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The sleepy blue eyes opened. 
take me to our bootiful home.” 

The mother’s eyes filled with tears ; she 
could not spare her darling yet. She said 
no more about it, but a few days later she 
went into the nursery and found Hilda 
sitting up in bed, with a look of indignation 
on her face. “And He’s never come for 
me yet/” she said. 


if Say, 


C. WiNIFRED AsuBy, Keswick. 


II 


EVELYN was sitting with her aunt, when her 
uncle came in and said, ‘* Mr. is dead,” 
referring to a friend who had passed away. 

* Auntie,” said the child, ** I wonder what 
Mr. is doing now. I suppose they [the 
angels] are just showing him round.” 

Jim’s mother sent him downstairs in the 
dark, saying, ‘“‘ Don’t be afraid, dear, God is 
on the stairs.” ‘ Yes,” he replied, “ God is 
on the stairs, and Alice is in the kitchen.” 
His faith in Alice was evidently the 
stronger. 

Percy’s merriment, while a friend of the 
family lay dead, shocked his brother, who 
said, “I wonder you can do that, when 











Mr. M is dead.” When the reproof had 
been administered several times, Percy 
retorted, ‘Oh, stop saying that. The world 


must go on.” 

Last Christmas morning, the teacher of 
an infant class asked a child, “ What day is 
this?” To-day is Jesus’ birthday, and 
yesterday was Sammy’s,” he answered. 

The same children were asked, “ Who 
was Joseph’s father?” Their faces were all 
blank, until the teacher said, “ Jacob,” when 
little May brightened up, saying, “ We get 
cakes from Jacob [the biscuit manufacturer]. 

Tom was present when his aunt, speaking 
of Tennyson’s death, said, “ After all, he was 
an old man; it was time for him to be in 
Abraham’s bosom.” ‘ Abraham’s bosom 
must be nearly full now,” said Tom; “ per- 
haps he will have to go into Isaac’s.” 

Lillie, seeing in a familiar hymn the line— 
Cherubim and Seraphim falling down before Thee, 
*“‘ Mother, Cheru the boy?” 


said, was 
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‘What do you mean, dear?” asked her 
mother. “Because, you see, Sarah was 
the girl!” Evidently she thought that the 
Bim and Phim families were the worshippers. 

On another occasion, Lillie, seeing a bow 
on the back of her mother’s mantle, re- 
marked proudly, “I have a bow on my 
mantelpiece.” 


S. J. B. Knox, Ballyclare, Antrim. 


III 


WE who have left far behind us that fairy 
wonderland of babyhood, where nothing is 
trivial, and nothing commonplace nor un- 
interesting, must appreciate the delightful 
sense of freshness and unexpectedness which 
so characterises the sayings of little children. 
The novel interpretations they constantly put 
upon words—so familiar to their elders as to 
make the latter think all explanation totally 
unnecessary—are often most comical. ‘Two 
little lads living at one time in this city were 
heard, one Saturday night, singing lustily and 
with particular emphasis the opening lines of 
the hymn beginning 


Ere another Sabbath’s close, 
Ere again we seek repose. 


Their mother suggested that this was a hymn 
more suitable for Sunday than for Saturday 
night—to their great astonishment. ‘“ But, 
mother,” they protested, “on Saturday night 
you air our clothes for Sunday while we seek 
repose,”—the words, as ¢hey rendered them, 
being 

Air another Sabbath’s clothes ! 

Air again ;—we seek repose ! 


Another child, living in the same locality, 
evidently appreciated what he must have con- 
sidered very prudent foresight on his father’s 
part. “Mamma,” he asked, “ why is it that 
people don’t have enough to eat in heaven ? ” 
His mother was naturally surprised—not to 
say shocked ; but he persisted: ‘ Well, then, 
why does father pray every day, ‘ Make us 
more meat [meet] for heaven ?’” 

Frequently with the touchingly simple faith 
of a little child is quaintly blended a most 
judiciously practical turn of mind. A small 
brother was patiently repeating afterhis mother 
the well-known hymn, “Scatter seeds of 
kindness ” ; and, after an evident attempt to 
grasp the full significance of the injunction, 
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inquired, “Is them good to eat, mamma?” 
he being at that age when tangible and real- 
istic comforts meet, at times, with greater 
appreciation than those of a more spiritual 
character. 

It is comical to see the practical side of a 
child’s mind in its developments. My little 
girl was only two and a-half when she first 
experienced the delight of a garden “all for 
her very own.” “ And will you plant potatoes 
in it?” asked one inquiring friend. ‘ Yes,” 
said the small maiden, with a gleam, at that 
early age, of a housewifely sense of appro- 
priate association, “‘ yes, I will plant potatoes 
and gravy in my garden!” ‘This same small 
damsel, shortly before, gave her mother a 
most effectual check which could not well be 
ignored. The latter, with the usual rather 
provoking tendency of a grown-up person, 
was apt to seize on minutes of comparative 
quietude and docility, and try to improve the 
shining hour (or say, rather, moment) by 
serious and edifying admonition. I cannot 
quite remember whether the—sermonette, 
shall we call it? — on this occasion was 
prompted by some wrongdoing, or whether it 
was simply the effort of a young parent to 
point a useful moral. However, encouraged 
by rather unusual quiescence on the part of 
the auditor, she must have exceeded the very 
limited patience of that small person, for, at 
length, in the most indescribably coaxing and 
altogether irresistible way, she was interrupted 
by “ * Amen’ now, mamma!” and who could 
continue after that broadest of hints ? 


L. Maup Carr, Carlisle. 


IV 


A LITTLE seven-year-old boy, on hearing for 
the first time about the Rontgen Rays, ex- 
claimed, “If I were a doctor, I know what 
I should do. I should turn the Rontgen 
Rays on to a person who was dying, so that 
I could see his soul going to God.” 

The same child said, “When I say my 
prayers I always see everything. When I 
say, ‘ Deliver us from evil,’ I see God going 
out with a spear to fight Satan; and when 
I say, ‘Forgive us our trespasses,’ I see 
Him with a big rubber cleaning a black- 
board.” 

A gentleman found his little daughter 
crying bitterly because she had had a 














tumble. 


‘“‘Never mind, Wynnie,” he said, 
“‘won’t a chocolate make it better ?” 

“No,” said the child between her sobs, 
**but two would do it!” 

The following definitions are original, if 
not accurate. 

‘The camel is an animal with a hump on 
its back made of stomachs which it eats.” 

‘¢ Snow is frozen paper.” 

“ A ‘draught’ is a funny animal with a 
very long neck and legs ” [giraffe]. 

“ A circle is two straight lines producing 
each other.” 

‘“Who was Father Christmas’s father ?” 
asked a teacher of a child of seven, thinking 
to puzzle him. Like a flash came back the 
answer, “I should think, like Joshua, he 
was the sun of Nun” [none]. 

‘What did you have for dinner to-day?” 
a mother asked her little son. 

“ Indigestion,” was the prompt reply. 
GwLapys Cowper SMITH, 

Redland, Bristol, 


v 


A little girl who was delicate, and had 
frequently to rest in her crib during the day, 
inquired of her sturdy brother “ Whether 
there were any ‘tibs’ in heaven?” “Qh 
no,” was the answer. ‘“ They sing hymns 
there all day, and fly about all night.” 

A mother, when teaching her little daughter 
the twenty-third Psalm, was asked, “ What 
are the paths of righteousness?” “ Well, 
dear, you know the little track up and down 
the hills where the sheep tread—those are 
called paths.” One day when out walking 
with her nurse, Muriel wandered away by 
herself up a hill. On being asked where 
she was going, replied, “ I’m walking in the 
paths of righteousness.” 

Little Molly, on hearing something that 
had happened two years ago, remarked, 
* Aleck was not in the world then, he was 
only dust flying about the street.” 

‘Two small cousins (into each of whose 
homes little strangers had arrived) were 
overheard comparing notes as to the respec- 
tive virtues of the little brother and sister. 

“ Arthur, did you say that your baby came 
in a trumpet?” 

“ No, Eva, it makes a noise like a trumpet, 
and wakens me in the night.” 
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To which Eva replied, “ My baby came 
on the wings of the wind.” 

A little girl whose finger was cut was told 
by her sister, “ Not to cry, for as fast as the 
bleed runs out, God puts bleed in.” 

A lady, who was conducting a class of 
boys in a Sunday-school in the High Street 
of Edinburgh, gave for a lesson the call of 
Samuel in the night. The small urchins 
began a discussion, one boy’s version being 
‘that the gas went out, and Samuel was left 
in the dark ;” another exclaimed, “It was 
naething o’ the kind, it was just a paraffin 
lamp.” 

Grace Dawson, Dalkeith. 


VI 


Two little boys had been tucked into their 
cots for the night, when the elder was over- 
heard describing to the younger the glories 
of heaven. And as he paused tiny Eddie 
asked anxiously, “ But, Ivey, won’t there be 
anything to eat in heaven?” ‘ Why, yes,” 
replied Ivey, confidently, “ there’ll be angels” 
food, of course.” 

Willie, aged four, came to his mamma one 
day with the complaint that sister Nellie 
(who was busy making cake down in the 
kitchen) would not give him something to 
eat which he had asked for. Mamma gene- 
rally considered it wise to uphold her 
daughter’s authority with the little ones, as 
she had often to leave them in her care, but 
to-day she remembered that her little son 
had eaten very little at the last meal; so she 
told him to ask Sissy very nicely and say 
that mamma had said he might ask again. 
Then off he ran; but, as he trotted down 
the kitchen stairs he called out, “‘ Now me’s 
brought some contradingtion for you.” 
Needless to say he soon returned with a 
very downcast face, saying Sissy still would 
not give him whathe wanted. Then mamma 
told him she had heard what he said to 
Nellie and was not surprised that she had 
refused him, ending by asking why he had 
spoken like that when he had been told to 
ask very nicely. He stood looking down 
for a few moments, then raising his lovely 
blue eyes to her face with a most penitent 
look, replied, “ Me really didn’t mean to, 
mamma, but the little man inside me just 
made me do it.” 

Three-year-old Georgie had lost a very 








dear grannie, and one day having asked his 
mother. when grannie was coming back she 
explained that grannie would not return to 
them because she had gone to heaven, but 
that some day they would go to her. Several 
days later, after sitting quiet for some time, 
he suddenly asked, “ When you, an me, an 
Yohnnie go to live with Jesus, who’ll make 
Dada’s tea?” 


E. Younc, Gatebeck, Kendal. 


Vil 


THE love of little children is a great treasure 
to me, their unlimited faith is so beautiful, 
and their doubtful compliments so refreshing. 

«“ Auntie, I love you,” said little Eric, “ I 
always say you in my prayers.” 

“‘Thank you, dear ; what do you say for 
me?” 

‘“‘T say ‘ Please make Auntie good and let 
her go to heaven.’ ” 

*‘ Is o0’s head cacked, Auntie?” said little 
Marion, aged three. 

“T hope not, dear. Why?” 

“’Cos dere’s a line down de front.” 

The same little girl said one day: ‘* When 
{am a big Auntie, oo’ will be a likkle 
Marion, den I'll fassen 00’s shoes for 00’.” 

“God bless grandmamma, and help her 
to speak the truth,” was the prayer of a six- 
year-old, when he wanted a special blessing 
for his saintly grandma. 

His sister one night added to her prayers, 
“Bless Uncle, Auntie, Willie, but not 
Bennie—teasie boy.” 

We often hear interesting conversations 
in the Kindergarten. The following is one: 

“‘Oh, Eric, my boy, I have told you so 
often not to scribble on your book ; now you 
are four, you ought to know better, Eric.” 

“But, Auntie, it is my name, and Jesus 
says if my name is not written in the Book 
I shall be punished.” 

ETHEL. “ What is punished ?” 

Ipa. “ Whipped.” 

ERNEST. “ Put in a corner.” 

Laura. “ No, it means ‘not go to 
heaven.’ ” 

Ipa. “ Well, I don’t believe you do go to 
heaven.” 

Eric. “ Yes, you do, my father says so.” 

Ipa. “ But they put you in the ground ; 
I’ve seen them.” 
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ERNEST. “Oh, and does the nasty dirt 
get in your eyes ?” 

ETHEL. ‘‘ No, they put you in a big box 
to keep your clean.” 

Ipa. “ Well, you see, you don’t go to 
heaven.” 

Laura. “ Yes, you do if you are good. 
Don’t you know when it is dark at night 
Jesus comes down and gets you out of the 
box, He fastens some wings on you, and 
away you go with Him.” 

ERNEST. “ Does He bring a scewdiver wiff 
Him?” 

Laura. “No, silly boy; don’t you know 
Jesus is strong enough to do anything ?” 

M. Witson, Barnsley, 
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COMPETITION FOR NOVEMBER 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 20, 

Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ** The Editor,"’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave 
returned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 


tos, and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best papers of 
500 words on “* The Children of the Bible.” 





COMPETITION FOR DECEMBER 1899 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 30. 
Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
10s. and 7s. 6d.) are offered for the four best papers of 


500 words on “A Christmas Story, Incident or 
Anecdote,” 





OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for publi- 
cation in the SUNDAY MaGaAzine, and ask those who 
intend to submit prints to us to note the following rules 
of the competition :—The photographs must be taken by 
the sender, or the sender must transmit with them a 
permission to use them signed by the actual photo- 
grapher. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be so packed as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. Each photograph 
is to be accompanied by one hundred to two hundred 
words giving particulars as to the picture and the 
locality. Full name and address should be given on 
the back of each photograph. No photographs can be 
returned, but for each that we use we shall award an 
honorarium of 7s. 6d. 
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OP-PICKING is in full swing just now, and 
the rude, rough, boisterous, and often irre- 
ligious hoppers are people of special in- 

terest to the missionary. It is a wonderful sight to 
see the crowd of men, women, and children starting 
for the fields from the London railway termini 
between four and five in the morning. If you know 
the streets or slums well you will miss many fami- 
liar faces during the hopping-days. The man who 
usually hands you the evening paper has trans- 
ferred his corner to the temporary keeping of 
another; his brother the shoeblack who has a 
station opposite has gone with him; the gutter 
merchant, like the West End draper, has held an 
end of the season's sale and has parted with his 
trayfull of wares at below cost price and so got his 
railway fare; the flower-girls have discarded their 
baskets and have gone away too. If you sought 
them out you would find newsvendor, bootblack, 
gutter merchant, and flower-girl assembled beneath 
a family tent, bent not only on hop-picking, but 
on getting a holiday in the country between 
working times, In this way between thirty and 
forty thousand people get a summer outing in the 
hop farms of Kent and Surrey. 





Tuirty years ago, whilst the workers were gathered 
in community like this, the Rev. J. J. Kendon, 
living in the centre of the Kentish hop district, 
seized the opportunity to established a mission in 
his own neighbourhood, getting a number of mis- 
sionaries from London to assist him. Since then 
wherever the pickers are located a flag flying the 
words “Mission Tent” will always be found, 
Besides the services that are held every evening the 
missionaries are able to speak to each hopper indi- 
vidually. The pickers have bins at which they 
stand and pick the hops from the poles which are 
supplied them, and as the missionary goes from 
bin to bin he is able to talk with the workers with- 
out hindering them in their work, and the owners 
of the gardens, generally speaking, are in hearty 
sympathy with the mission. Of course, the recep- 
tion met with differs; but, by the exercise of 
patience and good-nature, missionaries and hoppers 
grow to be firm friends. Here is an instance: 

“Don't talk, guv’nor; give us an old coat instead,” 
one day said a picker chaffingly. 

“All right'’ was the prompt reply, “ but it is 
decorated with a bit of blue, and if you want it you 
must sign the pledge.” And the pledge was signed 
that day, and whilst on the hop-fields at least it was 
faithfully kept. 


An interesting wind-up of the season is the free 
tea. In one district it has been given every year 


since 1869. The hoppers do their best to brighter 
up their appearance, and come, if ragged, with 
clean, sunburnt, healthy-looxing faces. Bring your 
own mugs and plates is the condition attached to 
the invitation. Plenty of cake, bread, butter, and 
tea are supplied, and, unlike the rule in force at 
most tea-meetings, what cannot be eaten may be 
taken away. A short hearty service is held, and 
after singing, in their own fashion, a favourite hymn 
the gathering separates for another year. One 
peculiarity of the work is that as most of the 
people come from the London slums and those who 
go down to work amongst them belong to the 
London City Mission, hoppers and missionaries 
often meet again, and the good influence begun on 
the hop-fields can thus be continued. 





ANCHORED amid the soft breezes of Ceylon lay the 
East India fleet. The weather was faint and sultry, 
and scarcely any one stirred on board. Suddenly 
a forecastle boy sang out, in clear treble, his child- 
hood's hymn: “I think when I read that sweet 
story of old!" Before the second verse was 
reached all the ship's company was joining in, in 
pleasant harmony. Above the bulwarks of the 
other ships the men were seen congregating in the 
attitude of intense listeners. 

After the last line of the hymn had been sung, 
there was silence for a brief space, and then the 
hills caught up and sounded back the echo, “ And 
crowd to His arms and be blest." Ship after ship 
followed with old familiar hymns, one after the 
other: all but the Admiral’s ship, that was silent. 

Would the flag-ship follow suit before the sun 
sank into the waters, and what would be its choice 
every one wondered ! 

Then suddenly there was a mighty burst of many 
voices,.as if trained in a cathedral choir, and the 
warm air vibrated with the grand old ‘* Te Deum,” 
“We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord.” 





ANOTHER instance of the power of a hymn is 
recorded concerning the infidel lecturer Colonel 
Ingersoll. He was one evening speaking at 
Toronto to a vast audience. For a time his 
brilliant and clever, if mistaken, utterance was 
attentively listened to, when suddenly he made 
many of his hearers shudder by breaking off into a 
particularly blasphemous train of thought. It 
snapped the thin thread of sympathy between 
speaker and hearers, and in the midst of his tirade 
a voice rang out clear and strong, as if from the 
heavens, ‘Hold the fort, for I am coming.” 
Instantly the crowded theatre filled with the words 
of Sankey’s famous hymn, and Colonel Ingersold~ 
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was obliged to leave the building without uttering 
another word. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Wells of Glasgow writes as follows: 
As an example of the higher criticism applied to 
modern instances (SUNDAY MaGaZINE, page 502), I 
send you the following, for the truth of which I 
can vouch : 

About forty years ago, the Rev. Daniel Edward, 
Missionary to the Jews at Breslau, published 
anonymously in German a booklet on the Jewish 
question. It was entitled “Job and his Three 
Friends.” It attracted much attention, and was 
reviewed at great length by Ewald, one of the most 
advanced advocates of the higher criticism. Ewald 
maintained that it was evidently written by a 
young zealous German convert from Judaism. 
Mr. Edward then declared that he was the author 
of it, and that Dr. Ewald in his criticism had made 
three mistakes. He had made the author a Jew, a 
German, and a convert to Christianity, while he 
was a Gentile and a Scotsman, and had been born 
and bred in the Christian faith. He then asked 
how Dr. Ewald could expect people to accept his 
guesses about the dates and authorship of the 
books of the Old Testament when he had made 
such enormous blunders about a book written by 
one of his own contemporaries ? 





Mr. EvGene Srock, in the third volume of the 
“History of the Church Missionary Society,” recalls 
that the great mosque of former days in Damascus 
was once a Christian church. On that mosque, 
all through the long ages of Moslem domination, 
could still be read an old Greek inscription. On 
October 14, 1893, the mosque was almost wholly 
destroyed by fire; but the inscription remained 
intact. What is that inscription? It is one that 
fills all Christians with the sure and certain hope 
of the future triumph of the Son of God: ‘ Thy 
kingdom, O Christ, is a kingdom of all ages, and 
Thy dominion from generation to generation.” 





Mr. Stock also quotes from a Missionary Bishop 
an interesting message concerning the ‘‘ elements ” 
used at the ‘Lord's Supper” in the mission 
field. “Neither bread nor wine,” wrote the 
Bishop, ‘is an ordinary article of food in China. 
Both are essentially Western, and to the Chinese 
thoroughly foreign.” Yet the missionaries on tour 
had to carry with them foreign-made bread and 
weak claret. ‘‘ These to the Chinese mind convey 


no figure or religious idea; ” and he added, “' If all 
China were to become Christians, how could a 
practically bread-less and wine-less nation provide for 
its millions bread and wine for the Lord's Supper ?” 
Why not use, he asked, a rice cake and tea, the real 
equivalents in China of bread and wine in Palestine? 
In Uganda, it is to be noted, Bishop Tucker has 
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authorised the use of plantain cakes and plantain 
wine. Nothing else is available for the large 


number of Baganda converts who join in taking the 
Sacrament, 





THE sun was blazing down fiercely as we pushed 
our bicycles up a steep Devonshire hill. 

‘*Hot work, Have some cyder?” said a voice 
suddenly from the other side of the hedge. Looking 
up, we saw a farmer gathering in his hay. 

‘Thanks, with pleasure,” we said, accepting it 
gratefully. 

The cyder was in a huge stone bottle, and the 
man hesitated. ‘I think you had best come back 
to the farm, and havea bite with me; it’s a goodish 
way to the next inn, and as the roads are loose, 
you'll take a bit of time to get there. My wife's 
gone to market, so you must put up with things as 
you find them." 

He busied about, set out a white tablecloth, 
brought out his best plates and a big rhubarb tart, 
cheese, butter, bread, and cream. But he was 
evidently having a struggle over something. ‘I 
think I will,” he muttered. Then going to a drawer 
he brought out a packet carefully folded round 
with tissue-paper. Unrolling it, he placed three 
plated spoons on the table in our honour, and 
excused himself from using one by saying: ‘‘ The 
rhubard do stain so terrible bad.” As we sat 
and enjoyed his humble entertainment he talked in 
his homely way and told us the farm did not pay ; 
he worked very hard and he delighted in his work. 
It had taken him years to get his few possessions 
together, he said; and rising and leading the way 
intoatiny room, he invited us step inside and see his 
drawing-room. ‘ You see?” and he pointed with 


_delight to the rug which covered a part of the 


concrete floor; ‘and here, sir,"’ quickly directing 
our eyes to the tiniest mirror I ever saw ; and then 
without speaking he pointed to his pictures, his 
ornaments and almost to every object in the room. 
“My wife’s and my savings all our lives," he 
summed up, ‘and we have always lived a happy 
contented life.” 

“Your little girl?” I asked, pointing to a photo- 
graph on the table. 

* Ay, sir, indeed it is, my only little girl.” 

“Pretty little face." 

* A good little face,"’ he corrected ; ‘‘and see here 
sir,” and he laid his hand on a Bible; ‘that’s my 
girl's prize, and it’s for Scripture knowledge, too," 
He glowed with joy and pride. ‘‘ We're very poor 
here, gentlemen, can scarce make ends meet ; but yet 
my little one has already got the most precious thing 
in theworld, and here it is in our poor cottage. Now, 
gentlemen,” he said as we rose to go, “‘ let me tell 
you that you can’t feel poor if you've got a Bible 
and believe in it. The poorest man in the world 
will possess unspeakable riches." 

And so we left him, a living example of Christian 
contentment. 

















THE 


HE decision of the two Archbishops at Lam- 
T beth—for the Archbishop of York, who sat 
as assessor, concurs in the judgment—is a 
decisive victcry for the Protestant party in the 
Church of England. It isso, not merely because 
the use of incense during public worship and the 
carrying of lights in procession are pronounced to 
be illegal, but in a far higher degree on account of 
the grounds on which the decision is based. The 
Act of 1559, the Archbishops declare, distinctly 
prohibits the use of any ceremony not ordered in 
the Book of Common Prayer; and the Act of 
1559, though not originally recognised by ecclesi- 
astical authority, was formally adopted by the 
Church in 1662. The Ritualistic leaders seem 
hardly to know as yet what course to take. Some 
would like to challenge the authority of the Court, 
complaining that the Archbishops “ have chosen 
to interpret a statute, when the business in hand 
was to expound the sacred law.” Probably the 
majority will wait for the bishops to take action 
in their several dioceses, and will then submit 
under protest—unless the decision upon the Reser- 
vation of the Sacrament should also be given 
against them. In that casea revolt of the extreme 
men is almost inevitable. 


—_— 


Mr. Cuaprrn’s Commission have made a bold 
attempt to devise a working scheme for old age 
pensions. But their plan, with all its safeguards 
and qualifications, involves so large an expenditure 
that it is difficult to believe that any Government 
would venture to propose it for acceptance by the 
nation. To provide a pension, varying from 5s. to 
7s. a week according to locality, for persons over 
sixty-five, of good character, who have shown 
themselves thrifty, and who are in receipt of less 
than 1os. a week from other sources, would entail 
an annual cost of £10,000,000 ; certainly not less; 
and even if the burden were divided between the 
local rates and the imperial taxes, the financial 
system of the country would be disorganised. If 
we were absolutely sure of peace, the thing could 
be done by diminishing the expenditure on our 
army and navy; but so long as we are forced to 
keep our defences at their present strength, to find 
another {5,000,000 a year is a problem that no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be ready to face. 
Whether the scheme, if feasible, is sound involves 
numerous questions of the most intricate kind. 
One point, however, is clear—that any such plan, 
to have the very faintest chance of success, must 
be simple ; and that the elaborate distinctions set 
up between the thrifty and the unthrifty, and 
between those who have more than tos, a week 
and those who have less, could not be maintained 
in practice. 


MONTH. 


WESLEYAN Methodism has escaped from a serious 
danger. The Rev. Thomas Champness—one of 
its most beloved and most devoted ministers— 
urged the Conference to declare that no Christian 
man should manufacture or sell intoxicating liquor. 
It was also proposed that any member directly or 
immediately concerned with the liquor trade should 
be excluded from office. To defend either of these 
positions would be difficult. How can those who 
sell liquor be worse than those who buy—those 
who supply worse than those who drink? Why 
should one set be condemned, and not the other ? 
Such a censure would be both illogical and unjust. 
And any attempt to exclude from office those who 
are connected with the liquor traffic must certainly 
fail. For where could the line be drawn? Should 
it include the farmer who grows barley and hops, 
and sells them to the brewer? Should it include 
the grocer in a village who sells a few bottles of 
home-made wine? Should it include the shipowner 
who arranges to supply passengers with what they 
require? These are but a few cases; they might 
be multiplied indefinitely. And what can be said 
in favour of setting up a double standard of morality 
—one for office-bearers, the other for ordinary 
members? Does not all experience show that such 
a distinction is fatal to asound and robust morality ? 
Progress must come in other ways—through the 
growth of personal conviction and the development 
of new conceptions of Christian duty, 





Mary ANsELt’s trial, and the agitation that has 
grown out of it, furnish a strong argument for 
establishing a criminal court of appeal in capital 
cases. For although every death sentence is care- 
fully revised in the Home Office, the tribunal is 
one of which little is known, and its work is done 
in private. What the democracy requires is a court 
that can be seen in action, with its proceedings as 
open to the public view as those of the Judge and 
the Jury. Some safeguard of this kind we must 
have, and as soon as possible. At present we are 
drifting rapidly to a point at which ignorant 
sympathy, ill-regulated emotion, and even political 
party spirit, may make havoc of our judicial 
system. 





Tue visit of the French priests who are now with 
us will do far more to advance their cause than the 
most eloquent and brilliant magazine articles. 
Men like M. Bourrier and M. Carrot, even when 
they have to speak through an interpreter, will 
convince the English people that the movement 
towards Protestantism has real force in it, and that 
it is Something more than the outcome of personal 
restlessness and discontent. The interest that they 
have already excited, and the crowded audiences 
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that they have gathered in London and elsewhere, 
show that they have done wisely in making a direct 
appeal to our sympathy. But they must be careful 
to agree among themselves. At St. James’s Hall 
it was evident that M. Meillon and his friends 
suspected and resented the policy of M. Bourrier, 
who refuses to label himself as a Protestant or to 
Ansist that every priest who is drawn to the new 
movement shall at once separate from Rome. To 
Spread the light seems to him more important than 
-to force on an immediate exodus. When conviction 
has become strong and clear, separation must 
follow ; “but he does not seek to hasten it. His 
wisdom may be challenged, but he has sacrificed 
too much to leave his sincerity in doubt; and to 
Suggest that his methods are Jesuitical is singularly 
unjust. 


Ir it is true that Japan and China have entered, or 
are about to enter, into an alliance, the whole 
course of events in Eastern Asia may be turned 
into a new channel. China has enormous resources 
-both in men and in money ; but partly through cor- 
ruption, partly through want of organisation, and 
still more through ignorance, she can make no use 
of her strength. Japan, though in many respects a 
far weaker Power, can give her just what she needs 
—men who can rule and administer, engineers and 
Officers, seamen and soldiers, who are familiar with 
the methods and appliances of modern warfare. 
Such a combined force would be almost irresistible. 
The dismemberment of China would be averted, and 
an insurmountable barrier might be placed in the 
way of those European nations who have looked 
forward to extending their empire in Asia without 
risk, if not without conflict. Indeed, instead of 
advancing in face of a united East, the West might 
-be compelled to retire and to abandon both in 
athe north and the south what it seemed to have 
«made its own, 


TueERE is no doubt that Dr. Lloyd, the late Bishop 
of Bangor, should find a place in the list of our 


most notable schoolmasters. He was one of the 
men who make schools, not one of those who main- 
tain and perfect what others have created. He 
discovered his true gift early in life, when he was 
curate and master at Dolgelly. From there he was 
appointed to the headship of Friar’s School, 
Bangor; and after five years of successful work 
there he moved to Christ's College, Brecon. With 
each removal he carried no inconsiderable part of 
his boys with him, for his was essentially a personal 
power. Without any risk of exaggeration it may 
be said of him that he raised the standard of higher 
education throughout Wales, and that he lifted his 
own schools—and others through their influence 
and example—to the level of the ordinary public 
schools in England—not so much by eminent 
scholarship perhaps, as by energy, patience, 
thoroughness, and a resolute will. As a bishop he 
found himself out of place, save where educational 
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work was concerned ; for he was no controversialist, 
and he had little sympathy with the aggressive policy 
which the younger leaders of the Welsh Church 
have adopted in recent times. 


It will not be easy to fill Dr. William Wright's 
place at’the Bible Society; for if he was not a 
great official, his gifts were so varied and so re- 
markable that he could do the work of several 
men. He owed much to the conditions of his life. 
The ten years that he spent at Damascus, attached 
to the Presbyterian mission, made him an Arabic 
scholar. His position there brought him into 
contact with a constant succession of private 
travellers, and also made him known to Govern- 
ment officials. He drew people of all kinds to 
himself; and though sensitive and easily pained, 
he had the faculty of keeping the ties that he had 
formed. Some of the friendships that he made at 
Damascus enabled him more than once to exert no 
small influence on the course of public affairs. 
After his return to England in 1876, to take up 
his work in the translation department of the Bible 
House, his time and strength were mainly given to 
the business of the Society, When he was ap- 
pointed to his post, the list of versions of the 
Scriptures, in whole or in part, contained 211 
entries ; now it contains 364, of which 13 appear 
in this year’s report for the first time. But in 
addition to his editorial labours he found time 
for literary work of other kinds. One of his 
ecclesiastical articles on ‘‘ The Power behind the 
Pope” won Mr. Gladstone's enthusiastic admira- 
tion; and the range of his knowledge and his 
interests may be inferred from the faet that of 
his two most successful books one deals with th 
Empire of the Hittites, and the other with the 
family history of the Brontés. 


Cotonet INGERSOLL, whose death is just an- 
nounced, had outlived his power and his popu- 
larity. There was a time when he was a great 
force in the United States as a fanatical opponent 
of Christianity. He was violent and passionate 
in his criticism; destitute of insight and of sym- 
pathy; coarsely materialistic in his thought, without 
a gleam of philosophy or of poetry. He did not 
understand what he was attacking. He railed and 
inveighed against the faith of Christ in the same 
temper that Bradlaugh showed in his worst days, 
with the same intensity of conviction but with more 
varied rhetorical powers. He impressed men: he 
was hated, feared, and denounced. But his influ- 
ence was not lasting, and he himself must have 
wondered to see it pass away so soon. Men doubt 
where they once denied. Those who reject the 
authority of Christ regard Him with reverence 
and not with rancour; questioning His divinity, 
they are awed by His humanity, and they indig- 
nantly repudiate the scurrilous blasphemies of the 
older atheism. 








